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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE appointment of the Earl of Clarendon as Foreign 
Secretary followed, almost as a matter of course, the 
elevation of Earl Russell to the Premiership. No one within 
the charmed circle from which such offices are usually filled up 
could put foward stronger claims than the new Minister, 
either on the ground of past services or of fitness for the 
post. The noble earl has an extensive knowledge of foreign 
affairs, and is understood to stand well with most foreign 
courts. He is an acute and skilful diplomatist, and has few 
living rivals in the art of composing ingenious and adroit 
State papers. His chief defects are in a certain infirmity of 
purpose and weakness of will. He isapt to carry concilia- 
tion to the verge of compromise, and to create for himself 
embarrassing situations by his eagerness to make things 
pleasant. The Premier’s recent experience at the Foreign 
Office will, however, enable him to exercise an effective 
control over his subordinate ; and, as Earl Russell possesses 
precisely the qualities in which the Earl of Clarendon is 
deficient, while the Earl of Clarendon, on the other hand, has 
those in which Earl Russell is signally wanting, there is a 
reasonable probability that the combination will work well, 
and that in our int2rcourse with foreign nations we may con- 
tinue to unite tue suaviter in modo of the one noble lord with 


' the fortiter in re of the other. Notwithstanding one rather 


unfortunate passage in his life, there can be no doubt that 
the Earl of Clarendon heartily sympathizes with the Liberal 
cause in Europe, and that, so far as is compatible with a policy 
of non-intervention, he will use his influence to support 
constitutional Governments, and to check the encroachments 
of the despotic Powers. 


If we may believe the Jndépendance Belge the Emperor 
Napoleon has returned one of the soft answers which turn 
away wrath to Mr. Seward’s threatening despatches on the 
subject of the French occupation of Mexico. Although the 
Imperial Government, we are told, maintains its right to go 
to the assistance of its allies, it is nevertheless prepared to 
take into serious consideration the objections of the United 
States to its interference in American affairs, and has con- 
sented to give some more or less definite assurances with 
regard to the progressive diminution of its trans-Atlantic 
army. The form in which this information reaches us is 
not very authentic, but it is not unlikely to be true. The 
Emperor is urgently pressed by his Minister of Finance to 
reduce a serious drain upon the finances of France ; nor can 
he be insensible to the fact that his Mexican policy is 
regarded with great distaste by all classes of his subjects. 
It would be highly embarrassing to inctr a collision with 
the United States in defence of the throne of Maximilian; 


and although we do not for a moment suppose that these | 








considerations would lead his Majesty to desert his protégé, 
they must incline him to withdraw his support as soon as 
ever it can be dispensed with. The recent advices from 
Mexico show that the Juarists are no longer in any condition 
to make head against the Imperial forces in the open field ; 
and even if guerilla bands continue for some time longer to 
vex the country, they ought not to be sources of sexjous 
danger to a throne around which the mass of the population 
is evidently rallying. Under these circumstances, it is both 
safe and politic to indulge Mr. Seward with pacifying 
assurances, which deprive the United States of any plausible 
pretext even for diplomatic demonstrations. 


The result of the Italian elections is now known with 
tolerable certainty, and: upon the whole it is not unsatis- 
factory. If the clerical’ party anticipated a reaction in 
their favour, they have been signally disappointed ; for 
although they made immense exertions, and put forth all 
their strength and influence, they have not perceptibly 
added to the parliamentary strength which they possessed 
in the last Chambers. The Ultra-Liberal party, will, on the 
other hand, be decidedly more powerful in the new assembly 
than in its predecessor. Still, there is a great and com- 
manding majority of moderate Liberals, who combine 
prudence with firmness; and while steadily working on- 
wards towards the goals which every true Italian sets before 
himself, do not disdain obstacles or forget to consider how 
far it is in their power to overcome the resistance which 
they have to encounter. The Government of General 
Della Marmora may count upon receiving from such men 
a steady support, in the loyal execution of the convention 
with France ; nor is it possible to overrate the importance 
of this act at a time when the evacuation of Rome by the 
French troops is on the point of commencing, if it has not 
actually commenced. The Pope himself is probably by this 
time convinced that the Emperor Napoleon means to leave 
him to deal as best hecan with his own subjects ; nor are the 
doubts which the Italians at one time entertained as to the 
good faith of their Imperial ally any longer tenable. Within 


eleven months from the present time the Romans will, if no 


untoward event intervene, have their fate in their own 
hands, at least to this extent—that they will have no one 
to overcome but the Pope and the army of mercenaries 
which he may be able to collect around him. Whether 
under such conditions they will be able to throw-off the 
Papal yoke remains to be seen, All that can be safely said 
is, that they will certainly have an excellent chance of doing 
so. But in order that they should have this chance it is 
absolutely necessary that Italy should abstaia from ‘inter- 
ference, and should faithfully observe the terms of the treaty 
under which the French troops are withdrawn, Any 
precipitate action on her -part would compel the Empcror 
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Napoleon to maintain his position at Rome. Whatever the 
temptation to assist their fellow-countrymen, the Italians 
must refrain from doing so. The burthen is a hard one, 
and for our own part we sympathize heartily with those 
who will have to bear it. But the necessity is clear, and 
we are therefore glad that the majority of the new Parlia- 
ment is composed of men who will assist the King and 
General Della Marmora in discharging the painful duty 
which they will most likely have to perform. The day of 
rash enterprises has gone by for Italy. In becoming a 
kingdom she has acquired the interests, the duties and the 
responsibilities of a kingdom. She can no longer afford to 
stake her future on a chance or the turn of a die, and it 
is well that her destinies are, for the present at least, 
in the hands of men who will temper patriotism with 
discretion. 

The progress of Russia in Central Asia attracts less 
attention than it deserves. Step by step she approaches 
our Indian frontier; one by one the independent nations 
or tribes which separated her dominions from our own fall 
beneath her sway, or sink into a condition of dependence 
upon her. She has recently obtained important advantages 
over the Khan of Bokhara ; and there is reason to believe 
that she is on the point of establishing her influence in 
Cabul. That country is as usual in a most distracted con- 
dition. The Ameer is threatened on all sides by kinsmen 
who are in arms against him ; and it is expected that, in 
order to save a fragment of his dominions, he will give up 
several important provinces and consent to hold the rest in 
subsidiary alliance with Russia and Persia. In that case, 
there will be nothing to oppose the advance of Russia to 
our boundaries but the physical difficulties of the country 
and her own indisposition to extend territories which are 
already overgrown. We do not wish to speak of this in any 
alarmist spirit. The danger, if danger there be, is still very 
remote ; and it will be our own fault if, by the time that 
it approaches us, we are not able to count upon the assistance 
of the nations of India in repelling it. If we can only secure 
their attachment, as well as their submission, we may bid 
defiance to any invasion from Central Asia. But although 
we may not fear, we ought not to overlook an eventual 
source of embarrassment ; nor is it possible to conceal from 
ourselves the fact that, however innocent, or even friendly 
towards ourselves, may be the designs of Russia, her 
increasing power in Asia is calculated to excite the 
imaginations, and unsettle the minds of the natives of 
India. In this way, if in no other, it is not unlikely to be 
a source of difficulty and trouble to the English Government. 


In the form of a despatch to her Majesty’s Consul- 
General in Egypt, Earl Russell has published an elaborate 


explanation and vindication of the policy of the British | 


Government towards Abyssinia. Except as to one point, 
it gives us no information of which we were not in possession, 
and whatever may have been the noble earl’s intention, it 
does not alter in any way the views which we had previously 
formed of the cause and character of our little “ difficulty” 
with King Theodore. It is clear that although Captain 
Cameron uiay have incurred, and, we believe, did incur his 
present imprisonment by his own imprudence, and by 
disobedience of orders which forbade his intermeddling in 
the internal affairs of Abyssinia, he was led to display this 
mischievous activity by the knowledge that it had at least 
been tolerated in the case of his predecessor in offices A 
great mistake was, in fact, originally committed in entering 
into diplomatic relations with the semi-savage monarch 
of an inland country, and of that mistake we are now reaping 
the natural consequences. Our only consolation lies in the 
hope that we may take a lesson from our present embar- 
rassing and mortifying position. If we are fortunate enough 


assertion that King Theodore imprisoned Captain Cameron 
in revenge for our hagas withdrawn the protection which 
we formerly gave to the Abyssinian community at Jerusalem. 
It was not withdrawn, because it was never given. All 
that the British Government, at any time, undertook, was 
to use its good offices on behalf of Abyssinian visitors who 
might casually resort to Jerusalem, and might, while there, 
get into difficulties with the Turkish authorities. That we 
continue to do, through our consul in the city ; but we do 
not, and never did, charge ourselves with the duty of standing 
between the Porte and Abyssinians who are regularly settled 
in its territories, and have become its subjects. 


It is understood that the Austrian and Prussian Govern- 
ments are determined to enforce the submission of Frankfort 
to their behests, They have jointly resolved to treat the 
reply of the Senate to their insulting and overbearing notes 
as non avenue ; and it is believed in well-informed quarters 
that another and more peremptory summons has been 
already served upon the free city. Indeed, a new cause of 
offence has arisen in the meeting of the National Verein, 
which was held only a few days ago in Frankfort. Their 
deliberations may be of the slightest-possible importance ; 
the speeches of the deputies may be hazy, and their 
resolutions not worth the paper they spoil; but the very 
notion of a meeting of any kind has upon Count von 
Bismarck the effect of a red rag upon a bull. He is not 
likely to stay his hand under this fresh provocation ; and 
where he leads, Austria seems to follow as a matter of 
course. No doubt, in assisting to put down the liberty of 





| 
| improvements, to be thus at once honoured by Conserv, 


meeting in Frankfort, Francis Joseph will have the hearty 
support and cordial approval of the sovereigns of the minor 
| States ; but he is throwing away the favour which the 

German Liberals were inclined to extend to him, and he is 
| seriously shaking the confidence and attachment of his 
| own subjects. But it is useless to argue about the present 
| policy of Austria. Such a thing does not exist ; the vessel 
of that State evidently drifts helplessly hither and thither, 
without rudder or helmsman. 








MR. GLADSTONE AT GLASGOW. 


Mr. GuapstonE has performed the feat, not unusual with 
him, but which no other living orator could prudently attempt, 
| of delivering three speeches in one day. The several occasions, 
| however, permitted of a unity of treatment, which, if it did not 
| make the task of speaking more easy, at least makes the 

reading less exhausting. Commencing with a Reform address, 
the day’s work closed with a working man’s deputation, while 
| between the two was interposed the neutral ground of a civic 
| offering. It is, indeed, a singular combination of honours te 





| be paid in one day to a Minister of State. To be thanked by 
the wealthiest section of the commercial classes in one of our 
greatest emporiums of trade for the good work he had already 
done, to be claimed by the working men in the same place as 
their best and truest friend, to be hailed by those who are ¢till 
dissatisfied with our progress as the expected leader of fu 







and invoked by Radicals, is a strange position for the 
leader of a yet unassembled House of Commons, and the-viz 
chief of a scarce-formed Ministry. It has, no doubt, it dangers, 
for who can act up to a character from which so much that is 
incongruous is expected. But it has also, we may fairly remark, 
at least some compensating advantage. A man who, without 
birth, or connection, or greatness of wealth, has attained by 


his own acts alone so high a station, holds it not insecsitely. 


| He has been tried in situations where every prejudice was 


to get Captain Cameron out of the clutches of King | 


Theodore, we shall surely have sense enough not to send 
any other British officer to a post where we cannot protect 
him, and where, moreover, his services are not, and cannot 
be, of the slightest use to his country. This miserable 
business ought to cure us, if anything can, of our mania for 
spreading diplomatic agents broadcast over the face of the 
earth ; and, although Earl Russell does not say anything 
very definite on the point, the concluding passages of his 
despatch lead us to think that he, at any rate, is sensible of 
the folly of attempting to set up English influence in 
countries with which we have no natural or profitable 
connection. The one new point in Earl Russell's despatch, 


to which we referred just now, is his refutation of the | 


against him, and he has won his place by establishing the 
conviction of his integrity and his ability. Such a public 
conviction will tide him over some of the difficulties of the 
future, for it will disarm, to some extent, an opposition which 
difference of opinion may engender, and protect him against 
the assaults which the jealousy of rivals may inspire. Nor 
was this character belied on Mr. Gladstone’s first appearance 
after his late elevation, by any indication of either dizziness or 
want of pradence. If he can win his way to the heart of the 
House of Commons by any talisman as effectual as that which 
obtained for him instant enthusiasm at Glasgow, when he 
prefaced his first speech by the declaration that he was “ glad 
and thankful to remember that the blood which flows iw his 
veins is exclusively Scottish,” all our fears for his dexterous 
management of that assembly will be unfounded. But if, 
having thus secured the ears and affections of his audience, he 
can still conclude by lecturing them on their faults, as whemhe 
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told the working men that their intolerance of minorities was _ 


the chief remaining bar against their political enfranchisement, 


we shall have better cause than ever to trust as well as to | 


admire him. 

Those who looked for some specific declaration of the policy 
of the new Ministry on questions of domestic interest will 
possibly be disappointed at the contents of the three orations. 
It would have been irrational and unseemly that a Minister, 
four days after the formal constitution of the Cabinet of which 


he is a member, should announce in any definite terms the | 


measures it will introduce; but at the same time, the ex- 


pressions which Mr. Gladstone felt himself at liberty to | 


employ are certainly of a character to confirm the expectation 
that neither reluctance nor personal jealousy in high places 
will be the obstacle in the way of decided progress. He 
asserted that the name of Earl Russell would be in itself “a 
pledge and a promise to the people.” And recalling, as we did 
last week, that Earl Russell’s most steadfast efforts—at least, 
up to the time when he became a subordinate of Lord 
Palmerston—had been directed to the improvement of our 
institutions in the direction of liberty, Mr. Gladstone declared 


these physical comforts are for this most precious that they are 
essential preliminaries to moral advancement. Now it is this 
new sentiment which Mr. Gladstone seizes, and teaches, and 


| gains his power over the soul of the nation most of all by 
_ ministering on. Thus even in Glasgow, the metropolis of 


money-making in Scotland, he does not fear to advert to the 
question whether the rapid progress of national wealth is not 
dangerous because of its tendency to engender mammon 


_ worship, although he comes to the conclusion that this is a 


question to be referred to the individual conscience, and forms 
no reason against the progress of such legislation as conduces 
to the enhancement of national wealth. But he sums up the 
whole with these remarkable words, which form the conclusion 
of his speech to the corporation and the key-note of all that 


he has said :— 


- “ We have little to complain of—we have much, indeed, to acknow- 


| ledge with thankfulness, and most of all we have to delight in the 


that such a man “ was not likely, in his seventy-third honour- | 


able year, to unlearn the lesson of his whole life, to change the 
direction of his career, and to forfeit the inheritance he has 
secured in the hearts and memories of his countrymen.” We 
may perhaps not whoily agree in the grounds for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s confidence. We may think that the “ seventy-third 
honourable year” is precisely about the time when very well- 


meaning but not very strong-minded elderly gentlemen do | 


begin to unlearn the lesson of their lives, and do exhibit a 
tendency to change the direction of their career. And we 
may also “‘1ink that Earl Russell has never indicated any very 
marked power to appreciate the real wants and capacities of 
the age, but has shown better acquaintance with the tactics 
and traditions of the Whig party, and that his measures have 
rather displayed an inclination to advance just so far as would 
secure the political preponderance of his friends without en- 
dangering their aristocratic influence, than to recognise that 
the peasant on the Bedford estates, if moral and intelligent, is 
as fully and truly an Englishman as the Duke of Bedford himself. 
But nevertheless, we accept Mr. Gladstone’s eulogy on his chief 
with satisfaction, for it at least proves that the nominal sub- 
ordinate has not changed his own intention of advancing-with 
the time, and does not foresee that the nominal Premier will 
be a clog about his neck. More than this no one can desire, 
and nore than this we cannot expect for some time to learn. 
But between Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone there is in 
truth the difference net only of individuals but of an age. 
Between the past and the present generations there is fixed a 
great gulf of thought, and feeling, and aspiration, and faith, 
which seems to make it impossible that the one should ever 
fully understand the ways of the other. And Mr. Gladstone’s 
trne power is that he is eminently tinged with the modern 
sentiment, and fears not to avow what many feel but some are 
still ashamed to speak. For what in this age distinguishes us 
from the past is that we no longer speak or care for the body 
only, but also, and first of all, forthe soul. The “ condition of 
England question,” which was agitated in the days of our 
fathers, was a question of material condition. It was that the 
ple were out of work and dangerous, that the farmers were 
grambling—that manufactures were sometimes, it was thought, 
advancing too fast, at other times were subjecting industry to 
terrible crises of suffering. We then spoke and thought of the 
mob, and the masses, of their hunger, and their dirt, and their 
fury, and their threats; but we did not ever think of them as 
men who had souls like our own, and with whom we should 
one day stand before an equal judgment-seat. Nay, we went 
farther; for we declared and really believed that to educate 
them would only make them worse, more discontented and 
more dangerous—an idea which surely is one of the strangest 
that ever came into the mind of an educated man. But 
if it seems now to us so strange, so inhuman, so un-Christian, 
it is because a radical revolution has taken place in all our 
modes of thought. We are eager now to teach, to elevate, to 
eonvert, because we have come to recognise, not as a distant 
dogma, but as a very present and pressing truth, that 
there is one destiny for all. And so we make our efforts to 
yaise the physical condition of all around us more urgent, but 
at the same time not so much for pity of physical suffering as 
for sympathy with spiritual darkness. We rejoice for cheap 
food and ample employment; we insist on the duty of providing 
better lodgings, not only because we now feel that those below 
as in worldly position are men with like capacity for enjoyment 
and suffering as ourselves, but yet more because we recognise 
that their eternal interests are bound up with ours, and that 








recollection that the politics of this world are perhaps very slowly— 
with many hindrances, many checks, many reverses, yet that upon 
the whole they are gradually—assuming a character which promises 
to be less and less one of aggression and offence, less and less one of 
violence and bloodshed, more and more one of general union and 
friendship, more and more one connecting the common reci 
advantages and the common interests pervading the world, and 
uniting together the whole of the members of the human family in 
a manner which befits rational and immortal beings, owing their 
existence to one Creator, and having but one hope either for this 
world or the next.” 


A statesman whose motives are thus lofty, and who has 
already proved that his power of dealing with the complexity 
of human affairs in a stage of high civilization is so large 
and sound, may be safely left to develop the particular 
measures by which he deems it fitting and possible to secure 
the next advance. The public confidence in Mr. Gladstone 
rests not on his graces of manner, or his sympathy with 
the amusements and lighter subjects of interest of his fellow 
men, but on the assurance that he at heart desires nothing 
so ardently as the welfare of his countrymen in the highest 
sense, and on the proof that no man is more capable of 
securing it, And when the mind of the public and that of a 
statesman are thus at one, and the support which each gives 
to the other is based upon convictions of duty so profound, and 
upon aspirations so earnest and solemn, it will be impossible 
for the manoeuvres of politicians, or the personal selfishness 
of individuals, to cheat them of their aim. Mr. Gladstone is a 
reformer because his conscience has made him one, and he is 
Minister of England because the conscience of England 
recognises the work that has to be done, and the man who can 
be relied on to do it. This is the true meaning of all his 
speeches, whether in Lancashire or Lanarkshire; and the real 
secret of his reception whether he addresses the wealthy or the 


poor. 








MR. SEWARD ON THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Mr. Sewarp is himself again. The severe injuries which he 
received from the hand of an assassin have not lowered his 
spirits or checked the flow of his sanguine eloquence. He has 
been once more amongst his friends and neighbours at Auburn 
“ orating ’—we must be pardoned the appropriate Americanism 
—in the old style. Neither the constant failure of his pre- 
dictions, nor the frequent shortcomings of his pets have chilled 
the ardour with which he throws himself into prophecy and 
panegyric. At the same time, although his optimism is fervid, 
it is limited and local. He cannot, indeed, hold that this is 
the best possible of worlds, because so little of it resembles, 
however remotely, that pattern State after which it is eventually 
to be moulded to perfection. But, so far as that State is con- 
cerned, nothing can be more rosy than the hues in which he 
paints both its present and its future. It has had its trials, 
no doubt, but they are over; and although a great civil war can 
hardly be represented as an advantage to a country, Mr. Seward 
is evidently of opinion that the one through which the United 
States have just passed has been anything but an unmitigated 
misfortune. It has placed in a prominent light the wisdom of 
republican statesmen, and the skill of republican generals, It 
has supplied a “grand theme” to “ universal history.” And 
although it did for a time impair the just influence of the United 
States with foreign nations, it hasended by reviving, restoring, and 
extending that influence in a manner from which the most mar- 
vellous results may be anticipated. That is a cheerful view of 
the matter, and, for our own part, we do not object to any one im 
Mr. Seward’s place putting the best face on the existing state 
of things. No one can deny that the Northern States have 
shown many great qualities in the course of the recent struggle ; 


| and whatever may be thought of the morality of their pro- 
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ceedings, it is incontestable that they have been marked by an 


energy, a perseverance, and a strong feeling of nationality, | 


which are certain to command respect. Tried by the tests to 
which the conduct of nations has hitherto been subjected, there 
is little or nothing to be ashamed of in the forcible subjugation 
of the South; and if it was a thing desirable to be accom- 
plished, it has probably not been purchased at an extravagant 
price. . Looking to her enormous resources, and the rapid 
increase of her population, Mr. Seward is perhaps right in 
anticipating that the wounds which still scar the United 
States will soon be healed. Whether the event does or does 
not entirely justify his anticipations, we find no fault with a 
statesman for endeavouring to inspire his countrymen with a 





lively confidence in their star, and a steady reliance on their | 


power to accomplish great things in the world. A firm belief 


in oneself is a necessary condition of success either to an | 


individual or a nation; and although we do not know that 
the Americans are in danger of failing in self-reliance, their 
public men may be excused if, under present circumstances, 
they administer frequent doses of oratorial stimulants. Both 
morally and physically the citizens of the United States are 
dram-drinkers. What “ corpse-revivers” are to their stomachs, 
“high-falutin” talk is to their minds. They expect that 
those whom they have elevated to high places should supply 
them with the latter article; and that being the case, Mr. 
Seward cannot be blamed for gratifying their tastes. 
We should not, however, have thought it worth while to 
devote an article to Mr. Seward’s laudation of Presidents 
Lincoln and Johnson, and their Cabinets; or to his glowing 
descriptions of that great empire which he already sees 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The only part of 
his speech which possesses any serious interest for the English 
reader, is that in which he refers to Mexico, and to the policy 
of the President in respect to that country. At first sight 
there seems something rather threatening in the expression of 
his} expectation that “we shall see republican institutions, 
wherever they have been heretofore established throughout the 
American continent, speedily vindicated, renewed, and re- 
invigorated.” There is such a thing as endeavouring to bring 
about the fulfilment of one’s own prophecies; and, as there is 
not the smallest probability of republican institutions in 
Mexico being revived or restored, except by the arms of the 
United States, it might be thought that Mr. Seward would 
hardly venture on such a statement as we have quoted unless 
he knew that the President was prepared to exercise a decisive 
and forcible influence on the course of events. We do not, 
however, think that this would be a correct interpretation of 
his meaning. He seems to think—or rather he professes to 
believe—that such is the beauty of republican institutions, 
that every nation must in time come to worship and adopt them. 
He expects to see the example of the United States work not 
only upon America, but upon Europe, and, for what we know, 
upon Asia. Soonef or later, its influence is destined to bring 
_ about the destruction of every form of human slavery and 
the political equality of all men. That may be the case some 
day or other; but it will not be in our time, and we need not 
trouble ourselves about the matter. And, for the same reason, 
all our fears respecting a war between France and the United 
States in respect to Mexico will be at an end so soon 
as we are assured that the Monroe doctrine is only 
to be vindicated by moral means. 
drift of Mr. Seward’s speech. 
hearers in so many words that the President intended to leave 
the Emperor Maximilian alone. Such a declaration would 
probably have disturbed the harmony even of his select circle 
of admirers. 
ment to adopt any really decided measures, he would hardly 








That seems to be the | 
He could not tell his | 


| described by calling it a war for an idea. It would be a 


war for the gratification of passion. 

In its original form there was both sense and justice in the 
Monroe doctrine. Mr. Canning, to whom in reality it owes its 
origin, was quite right in urging the United States to oppose and 
withstand a sort of Holy Alliance amongst the European powers 
for the purpose of subduing the revolted colonies of Spain and 
Portugal. Both sound policy and a true sense of duty led the 
early statesmen of the republic to see that it was incumbent 
upon them to prevent any arbitrary interference on the 
part of European Powers with the free development of 
young and weak American States. But it was a very 
different thing to say forty years ago that the Mexicans 
should have an opportunity of trying the experiment of 
a republic, and to say now when that experiment has so 
signally failed, that no other shall be made. Every reasonable 
man in both hemispheres must be perfectly convinced that re- 
publican institutions are utterly unsuited to the degraded and half- 
savage population of Mexico. So long as they were nominally 
in existence the country scarcely knew a day’s peace. President 
succeeded president, and government replaced government, not 
by election, but by the simple process of shooting his or their 
predecessor. Instead of getting better, things got worse. The 
state of anarchy became chronic; and at the time the Emperor 
Napoleon stepped in, not only was the Government unstable, 
but society itself was crumbling to pieces. If the ruler of 
France had not undertaken the restoration of order some one 
else must; unless, indeed, one of the finest and most productive 
countries in the world had been permanently handed over to a 
parcel of ruffians, in whose hands it would speedily have lapsed 
into barbarism and sterility. For the sake of mankind at 
large this could never have been permitted; and if so great 
a misfortune is averted, the general sentiment will be one 
of gratitude to the prince to whom we owe it. The Americans 
would no doubt have liked to do the work themselves. They 
long regarded Mexico as the Czar Nicholas regarded Turkey. 
It was their “ sick man;” and we can casily conceive that they 
are irritated in having lost the opportunity of making a profitable 
cure. If a large foreign army were to remain in the country, 
that irritation would, we have no doubt, become ungovernable. 
But if the French troops, gradually diminishing in number, 
altogether evacuate the country at an early date, and if Maxi- 
milian proves able to hold his own, the people of the United 
States may not turn an obstinately deaf ear to the dictates 
of common sense. As the new empire grows in prosperity, so 
will its trade with its next neighbour increase. A _ golid 
interest in the maintenance of its tranquillity will dispel a 
sentimental regard for Juarez and his fellows: The Northern 
Americans may continue to believe—or to think that they 
believe—in the eventual triumph of Republican principles, 
but they will have no motive and no desire to bring about that 
event by throwing another American State into confusion. If 
any attempt to maintain the Monroe doctrine by. force can be 
staved off for a time, there is room to hope that it may be 
permanently averted, and that the Emperor Maximilian may 
be allowed to take his place as an American sovereign by the 
Emperor of Brazil. 

Mr. Seward’s speech combined with the latest intelligence 
both from France and Mexico warrants our indulging sugh a 
hope. The Emperor Napoleon has every reason to r is 
troops as soon as he can, for the state of his finances absolutely 
requires a reduction of expenditure. Maximilian, on the other 


_ hand, will gladly be relieved from the presence of a French 


ibe _ be his master. 
But if it had been the intention of the Govern- | 


have taken refuge in the expression of a vague hope. The 
truth, we believe, is that, whatever may be the wish of Mr. | 
Seward and others, neither the President nor the Secretary of | 


the Treasury are willing to plunge the country into a conflict 
with France. They know too well the difficulties and the 
burdens which the civil war has bequeathed to the Adminis- 
tration, and they are not anxious to increase them. If pos- 
sible, they will avoid a Quixotic championship of the Monroe 


marshal who may be called his servant, but whom he feels to 
Until the French are gone, he must feel him- 
self a monarch only in name, and he is too active and energetic 
a man not to desire to rule in earnest. There is reason to 
think that the wish which must be common to both sove- 
reigns may Soon be gratified without danger to the work which 
they have in hand. The Mexicans are proving their indif- 
ference to republicanism by a frank and loyal acceptance of 
their new sovereign. So far from resenting the violation of 


| the Monroe doctrine, they are only too glad to welcome the 


_ ruler who offers them a prospect of tranquillity. They appre- 


or, if he cannot, to go to grief in his own way. No doubt they | 


might find some difficulty in pursuing this course if France 
were to keep a large army permanently in Mexico; but if it be 
true that the Emperor Napoleon is already contemplating the 
gradual withdrawal of his forces, it is possible that prudence 
may prevail, and that the United States may be saved from 
the folly of going to war for an idea. Indeed, the absurdity 
and wickedness of a war for the sake of expelling the French 
and Maximilian from Mexico would be very inadequately 
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; _ ciate tolerable security for life and t : 
doctrine and leave Maximilian to establish his throne if he can, | F ne’ Propedsy_St_® mineh higaar 


rate than theoretical perfection in the form of their instita- 
tions. So long as that is their feeling it would be disgraceful 


_to the United States to interfere with tastes which may 


be low and grovelling, but which are certainly genuine. If 
ever they should come to see things in the light in which 
Mr. Seward sees them, and should desire to return to the 
republicanism of which they are at pr S*heartily sick, we 
should protest as strenuously as any one @eainst avy foreign 
Power interfering with them. All we ask is that until they 
are capable of managing their own affairs, they shall not be 
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prevented from allowing some one else to do it'for them. Let 
them, in the meantime, study the institutions of their next 
neighbour as much as they like. If the nations of the earth 
are all to be converted, sooner or later, into republics, let it be 
so. But we object to the conversion being accelerated by the 
sword. And we are therefore glad to see that Mr. Seward 
himself is disposed to rely on moral suasion, and on the gradual 
influence of ‘‘ the true and the beautiful.” 








DR. VAUGHAN’S AMERICAN NOTES. 


~ Tw the current number of the British Quarterly Review, the 
Rev. Dr. Vaughan, the editor of that publication, has given an 
interesting account of a recent visit made by him to the United 
States. He was selected, with two other ministers, in May 
last, by the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 


‘“ representing between two and three thousand churches,” to 


proceed to Boston to congratulate the Council of the Congre- 
gationalists of America then about to assemble in that city, 
upon the happy termination of the civil war. The step of 
sending a deputation was rather a hazardous one. English 
Nonconformists had been much divided in opinion upon the 
policy of the Federals. Some, like Mr. Newman Hall, had 
been ardent sympathizers with them from the beginning; 
others, like Dr. Vaughan himself and the majority of reflecting 
men in this country, had taken a calmer and more statesman- 
like view of the question. They had been unable to regard 
the “contest for empire” as a crusade against slavery. Re- 
membering the famous declaration of outspoken Mr. Lincoln, 
“The Union without slavery, if possible—the Union with 
slavery, if necessary—but, at all events, the Union,” they con- 
sidered that the attempt which abolitionists, American and 
English, persistently made to represent the war as a grand 
effort for emancipation was hypocritical and untrue. At the 


same time they heartily rejoiced that the “ peculiar institution” | last, so far as he was personally concerned, by the presidential 


had perished in the struggle. Every member of the Union, 
therefore, was anxious to testify his kind feelings for his trans- 
Atlantic brethren. The deputation was unanimously appointed 
and was followed by the earnest good wishes of that influ- 
ential part of the public which it claimed to represent. 

Dr. Vaughan’s observations on American life extend to a 
great variety of topics, political, social, and religious, but we 
cannot do more than glance at a few of them. We would 
especially draw attention to the account given of the sects into 
which United States Christianity is divided. In Boston itself 
there is a good deal of scepticism, traceable mainly to the 
influence of Theodore Parker. Positive Unitarianism is 
weak, though there, as elsewhere, very genteel. Strangely 
enough, it is taught in an edifice which stands on the 
very spot where the Pilgrim Fathers built their first church. 
New York, with its strong Irish element, is the head-quarters 
of the Roman Catholics, who do not, however, make much way 
in other States. The Quakers are still a powerful body, but 
nearly half have become Unitarians of the new school, or 
Rationalists of an extreme type. Presbyterianism musters 
about half a million supporters. But the Baptists are the 
most popular of all the denominations. They boast nearly 
nine hundred clergy and above a million members. Those 
Episcopalians who model themselves on Church of England 
principles are only a hundred and fifty thousand strong, while 


“Episcopalian Methodists” tread closely on the heels of the } 


Baptists. Congregationalism seems to be in rather a poor 
way. The theology preached is “cold,” and settled ministers 
are few. Even in New England, the stronghold of the sect, 
the connection between the pastor and his flock is often of very 
short duration, and in many cases no regular pastor is appointed 
at all. The system of engaging a series of temporary “ supplies” 
has become common, to the detriment of religion’ teaching and 
the destruction of parochial work. Hearers are thus furnished 
with continual change, but meanwhile the churches themselves 
ish. “Time was,” says Dr. Vaughan, “when in New 
England the connection between a pastor and his parish or 
congregation was regarded as a connection for life, and when it 
often lasted as long.” The new state of things he regards as 
evidence of great spiritual declension, and prophetic of evil. It 
is certainly difficult to suppose that a great religious deno- 
mination, officered by men who are really little more than 
ecclesiastical bagmen, can meet with anything but failure. 


The social habits of the Yankees proved as distasteful to | 











Dr. Vaughan as to most refined Englishmen. Of the hos- | 


pitality he experienced from private friends he speaks with 


; 
’ 


becoming gratitude. But he does not fail to notice the “low | 


and filthy ” habits which disgrace American hotel-life. If it be 
true that manners make the man, it is quite time that trans- 


| 


Atlantic “ gentlemen” should amend theirs. Here is a picture 


of St. Nicholas Hotel, a first-class establishment in the 
Broadway, in New York :— 


“There is near the entrance an apartment called the ‘ drawing- 
room.’ This drawing-room is furnished with handsome sofas, chairs, 
and tables, but the floor is of black and white marble. The windows 
open down to the floor on a level with the street, where the crowds 
passing are such as we see in Fleet-street, or near the Exchange. 
The gentlemen in this drawing-room smoke and chew at their ease, 
throw their legs from chair to chair, or send their feet high as their 
heads against the bar crossing the open window space, as if intending 
to discharge grape-shot from their heels at the passers by; at the 
same time they spit so freely all around them that a boy has to come 
in at brief intervals, thrusting a long mop between the company, to 
wipe up the saliva from the marble pavement. The crowd of men 
with these habits about the doorway and in the entrance-passage 


adjoining this room is such that it is found necessary to have a 
separate entrance for ladies.” 


It is indeed a singular circumstance that the Americans 
should be at once the most vulgar and most gallant of 
nations. The reverence which is paid in tke States to the fair 
sex is carried to an almost absurd degree. Yet the same men 
who can behave to a woman with the ultra-courtesy of knights 
of the middle ages, are frequently disgraced by personal habits 
of which an English farm labourer would be ashamed. 

Whilst at Washington Dr. Vaughan met General Grant. 
The successful soldier spoke on the occasion rather more 
freely than is his wont. ‘ Say what you will,” he said, 
“this war has been the biggest job of the sort that has 
been done in this world, and it will be a chapter to itself 
in the history of war—nothing like it has gone before.” 
If the “ bigness” of a job is to be reckoned by the number of 
slain or the fierceness of the combatants, the General was right, 
but we doubt if any of his campaigns, except perhaps that 
which resulted in the capture of Vicksburg, will leave a great 
mark on the history of his profession. The victory was won at 


policy of “ pegging away.” It may turn out that he was the 
originator of the plan of Sherman’s great march. But at 


| present his subordinate enjoys the credit both of the invention 


and execution of that brilliant experiment. Another of his 
remarks can hardly be taken as literally true: “ I have been 
in more engagements than any other man in the service, and 
have not been beaten yet.” It would be more correct to say 
that he possesses the thoroughly British spirit which refuses to 
acknowledge defeat. He certainly was beaten more than once 
—at Spottsylvania, for example, and on the banks of the 
Anna—but he never faltered until, by a carnage unprecedented 
in modern warfare, he achieved success. 

We must add one word as to Dr. Vaughan himself. Ina 
note at the close of his article, he announces his resignation of 
the editorship of the British Quarterly Review. His place will 
not be easily filled. Under his able management the Review 
has not merely been the principal organ of orthodox Noncon- 
formity, but has attained a high position in the periodical 
literature of the day. Throughout it has been remarkably 
free from anything approaching to sectarian bitterness. Dr. 
Vaughan will carry with him into his retirement the warm 
regard of those who are personally acquainted with him, and 
the respectful regret of that larger circle who only know him 
through the medium of his writings. 








DISSENT IN RUSSIA. 


Nor long ago five dignitaries of the chief Dissenting Church 
in Russia were received into the Orthodox Communion of that 
country. Great were the manifestations of joy evinced by the 
ecclesiastics of the Establishment and their official supporters, 
and loud was the cry of triumph with which they celebrated 
their victory. If the pastors came over to the orthodox faith, 
they argued, surely the flocks would in due time follow; 
Dissent would gradually lose its power, and before long all the 
faithful in Holy Russia would be firmly united in one fold and 
under one shepherd. Such may have been the dreams of a 
few enthusiastic supporters of the Establishment, but there 
does not seem to be the smallest chance of their being realized 
at present. A few of the leaders among the Dissenters have 
succumbed, it ig true, but the great mass remain as obstinate 
as ever. A few units have to be subtracted from the many 
millions of those who are opposed to the Established Church, 
but the process is not one that cam afford any real ground for 
exultation to its official dignitaries or its Imperial chief. For 
two hundred years the Disse have braved the united 
terrors of Church and State; iti 
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now suddenly yield to the powers they have so long and so 
successfully set at defiance. id 

It may fairly be assumed that the majority of English | 
readers are not very familiarly acquainted with the history 
either of the Established Greek Church in Russia, or of the 
various bodies which dissent from it, and yet the subject is by 
no means devoid of interest. It is strange to see how sudden 
was the rise and how rapid the progress of Christianity among 
the barbarous Slavonic peoples; but how soon afterwards its 
development ceased, and it remained, as years passed on, an 
inert and almost lifeless religion, infested by superstitions, 
crushed by ceremonies, and paralysed by the deadening grasp 
of the State. At first it seemed as if a new day were dawning 
in the East for the whole Church, when the conversion of 
Vladimir brought with it the acceptance of Christianity by the 
great Russian nation, at that gloomy period, the close of the 
tenth century, when the prospects of the Western Church were 
wrapped in thick darkness, and a general consternation had 
seized the minds of its members as they awaited in fear and 
trembling the expected end of the world. Much might have 
been hoped for from an energetic people newly converted to a 
pure religion ; but the cause of that religion did not gain much 
by the fresh accession to its strength. ‘The barbarous Russians 
remained barbarians after their conversion, and their rulers 
gave them for their religion a modified Christianity, out of 


which the living spirit was all but expelled, and little left | 


beyond the mere framework and outward garb. The earthly 
monarch stood between his people and their heavenly King, 
and occupied so commanding a position that they often thought 
almost as much of their Czar as of their God. Their priests 
mever assumed a position at all equal to that maintained 
by the Latin clergy, and there never appeared among them 
any equivalents of those master-minds which, from time to 
time, swayed the opinions of the West. For a long period the 
temporal rulers of the Church exercised what sway they pleased 


care, we are told, to keep their beards safe during life, and at 
death to have them placed in their coffins, fearing lest the 
angel at the gate of heaven might fail to recognise their shaven 
chins. At last, however, the Czar grew tired of the contest, 
and, instead of taking off the beards of his people he levied a 
tax upon them, the token of receipt of which is said to have 
been a coin, stamped with a nose, mouth, moustaches, and a 
bushy beard. 

The “Old Believers” have gone on flourishing from that 
time to the present, in which they are said to number at least 
ten million adherents. They bear an excellent character 
throughout the Empire, being famed for their honesty as well 
as for their comparatively abstemious habits. Tea, the 
favourite beverage of most Russians, they do not touch, and 
tobacco they utterly forswear. It had been forbidden by the 
old czars under pain of tearing out the smoker’s nostrils, but 
Peter the Great tried to introduce its use into Russia. He 
even condescended to argue the point with some of those who 
objected to it, asking whether the smoking of tobacco was 
more sinful than the drinking of brandy. ‘“ Yes,” was the 
deliberate answer—one which the Dean of Westminster describes 
as “reaching perhaps the highest point of misquotation that 
the annals of theological perverseness present,”—‘‘for it has 
been said that ‘not that which goeth into a man, but that 
which cometh out of a man defileth him.’” Asa rule the “Old 
Believers” prefer to deal with their fellow religionists only, 
though in some cases they are obliged to abandon any class 
restrictions. While they were persecuted they were naturally 
actuated by very bitter feelings against the Established Church 
and the Government. Pietrowski, in his ‘ Story of a Siberian 
Exile,” mentions several instances in which he met some 


_ respectable peasant who “expressed such hatred of the Czar, 
| the Government, and the priests,” that he recognised bim at 


over the spiritual; but at last they overstepped the bounds of | 
abilities was met—as we are informed by the Berlin corre- 


| spondent of the Times, in an interesting letter which he has 
| lately written on the subject—by the unanimous resistance of 
| the Holy Synod. 


toleration, and aroused a spirit of independent thought which 
resulted in a schism of alarming proportions. Certain imno- 
vations were introduced into the ritwal and the liturgy which 
a great body of ardent Christians found it impossible to abide, 
and the nation became divided into the “ Orthodox,” as 
the members of the Russian Church were styled, and the “ Old 
Believers ” as the dissentients called themselves. The points 
at issue between the contending parties were considered by both 
as of vital importance. One was whether the benediction 
should be given with two fingers or with three, another whether 
the figure of the cross ought to have three transverse beams or 
two. The direction in which a procession should move gave 
rise to one controversy, the method of writing the name of 
Jesus to another, and the mode of pronouncing it toa third. A 
deadly quarrel hinged upon the number of times which the 
Hallelujah ought to be repeated, and the mortal or venial 
nature of the sin of cutting the hair of the head became of 
itself the occasion of reciprocal excommunication. Such were 
the points on which the “Old Believers” differed from the 
Establishment; but there were other Dissenters, who went 
further in their religious views. One sect gave itself up to 
the license of the Adamites; another demanded the most 
terrible mutilations from its adherents; and a third deified the 
“ Hallelujah,” and offered worship to a mysterious being dis- 
tinguished by that name. Strangest of all, perhaps, was the 
body of “ Fire-Baptists,” who retained in the baptismal service 
the interpolated phrase of “one baptism by fire for the re- 
mission of sins,” and were in the habit not only of consigning 
children to the flames, in order to ensure their future welfare, 
but even of throwing themselves into furnaces, in the hope of 
thereby earning an escape from the fires of another world. The 
*“ Old Believers ” did not ran into such extravagancies as these, 
and they soon acquired so good a character for honesty and 
sobriety, that the Government had little excuse for attacking 
them. Peter the Great did what he could to crush their 
obstinacy, but in vain. One of his pet projects was to shave 
the nation he ruled; but scarcely one of the Dissenters could 
be induced to obey him on this point—nor did even the ortho- 
dox Churchmen among the lower orders agree to sacrifice their 
hair. ‘The Council of Moscow had declared in the seventeeth 
century that to shave the beard was “a sin which even 
the blood of martyrs could not expiate.” A hairy chin 
appeared to the Mascovite mind to be inseparable from the idea 
of Christianity, and though the Czar struggled and threatened, 
and at last persuaded the nobles to yield the question and their 
beards, the clergy and the peasantry preserved, and to this day 
still preserve, their hirsute independence. A few weak indi- 
viduals, of course, were found who sinned against their 
conscience, and submitted to the imperial razor, but they took 
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once as an “Old Believer. But at present the Dissenters are 
treated in a more liberal spirit, though an attempt recently 
made by the Grand Duke Constantine to repeal their civil dis- 


About twenty years ago the “Old Believers” gained an 
influential convert in Ambrosy, formerly Greek Archbishop of 
Bosnia, who immediately bestowed on his new flock a whole 
hierarchy of unimpeachable legitimacy. From his _head- 
quarters at the monastery of the White Lily, in the Austrian 
province of Bukovina, he ruled his Church with authority and 
success until 1849, when he was deposed at the urgent request 
of the Russian Government. His successor, Cyril, resided at 
the monastery from 1849 till 1863, and during that time 
reigned supreme over his flock. But at last a dispute arose 
between him and the bishops of his communion.on the qnes- 
tion of Church patronage. Cyril went to Moscow, and fought 
the battle there with his rebellious brethren, but it ended in 
his complete discomfiture and his forced retreat’ to his 
monastery in the spring of 1864. The dignitaries of Dissent 
at Moscow triumphed, but to their leading man, Onufrius, 
bishop of that city, the triumph proved but short-lived. He 
had the audacity to publish a pastoral letter,+marked by 
liberality and good sense, discussing the differences between the 
orthodox and the dissenting Churches, declaring that the 
points at issue between them were but trifling, and even 
ordering his people to pray for the welfare of the Czar. 
Onufrius had not understood the temper of his flock. 
Liberality and good sense were the very last qualities which 
they were likely to appreciate. A howl of indignation rose 
from the whole “ Old Believing” body. A storm of abuse 
greeted the astonished prelate, and proved so irresistible that 
he and those- few of his brethren who shared his sentiments 
found it impossible to retain their posts; so they did what 
was the best thing to do under the circumstances: they em- 
braced the orthodox faith, and were received with enthusiasm 
by the Czar and the dignitaries of the Established Church. 
But they brought none of their flock with them, and the sect 
of the “Old Believers” remains as opposed as ever to the 
religion of the State. There is not much ground for preferring 
either of the two contending bodies to the other. Of the two, 
the Establishment is rather the more enlightened, while the Dis- 
senters can lay the best claim to morality; but in each there is 
the same spirit of intolerance among the dignitaries, the same 
fathomless ignorance among the inferior clergy, and, among the 
masses who are attached to either communion, there is an equal 
amount of the most degrading superstition, and of downright 
practical heathenism. Christianity in Russia has long been 
wrapped in slumber. As far as spiritual affairs are concerned, 
the land lies inert and apathetic; here and there the rare 
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hill-tops may be touched with light, bat all the rest of the _ 


country is enveloped in the thick darkness of a night in 
which no symptoms of a coming dawn appear. 








WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Lorp Patmerston lies in Westminster Abbey, and it may be 
reasonably supposed that before any length of time has elapsed 


a monument will be erected to his memory within the precincts | 


Two years ago, when a discussion arose in the House of 
Commons regarding the fees demanded by the (then) Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster for the admission of new monu- 
ments in the Abbey, Mr. Powell contended, with great reason, 
that some change was required in the condition of the Abbey, 
which Mr. Monckton Milnes, in the course of argument, seemed 
to regard more in the light of a national museum than a 
national church. He added that, in almost universal opinion, 


_“ no building dedicated to ecclesiastical purposes had been so 


of that venerable and sacred building. No doubt the design | 


will be entrusted to Mr. Gibson, Mr. Theed, or one of our most | point of what was ugly and contemptible.” 


eminent modern sculptors. It will be executed in white marble ; 
it will include either a full-length statue or a bust of the 
departed statesman ; it will, perhaps, be surrounded by a group 
of allegorical figures ; it will probably bear a long and glowing 
panegyric on his character, and it will certainly be admired by 
nineteen people out of twenty as an imposing and dignified 
memorial. Indeed, it would be surprising if any exception 


precedent. 
minster Abbey!” from the deck of the San Josef (albeit he 
was buried in St. Paul’s), that noble relic of the middle ages 
had become a public mausoleum for the illustrious dead. Kings 
and statesmen, priests and warriors, poets, painters, pedagogues, 
and actors, each in turn have had their epitaphs or effigies in 
what the T'imes is pleased to call “ our national Valhalla.” If, 
through custom, we acquire a second nature, we may sometimes 
be said by the same means to establish a new order of taste. 
The English mind has been so long used to associate Poet’s 
Corner with the hallowed memory of the Past that English 
eyes refuse to regard it in its true light—as an incongruous 
assemblage of ugly tablets. Our hearts swell with national 
pride in contemplating the monumental statues of Chatham 
and of Fox, of Wordsworth and of Garrick. We forget the 
questionable style of the monuments themselves, and the 
unquestionable impropriety of placing them in such a site. It 
is a melancholy fact, that for the last two centuries there has 
scarcely been a memorial group or figure erected in West- 
minster, Abbey which is not either ugly in itself or of a design 
utterly out of keeping with the architecture by which it is 
surrounded. ‘This was intelligible enough a hundred years ago, 
when the Abbey was indeed regarded as a Valhalla, and 
nothing else; when such sculptors as Stewart and Scheemakers 
thought they could improve its internal aspect by veneering it 
with their wretched inventions. Thus, in the noble transept, 
not far from the spot where our late Premier has just been laid, 
the graceful columns of the triforium were transformed into 
palm-trees, to enshrine the figure of a British admiral clothed 
in a Roman toga! Again, in the nave we have the apotheosis 
of another gallant naval officer, who is being rapt from marble 
waves into clouds of corresponding density, which adhere to a 
sky of slate. Even Nollekens saw the absurdity of this 
tribute to posthumous fame. “Admiral Tyrrell,” said the old 
sculptor, “going to heaven out of the sea, looks for all the 
world as if he was hanging from a gallows with a rope round 
his neck.” Those who have noticed the contortions of this 
figure will see some justice in the satire. 

But what shalt we say of the taste which in our own day 
permitted the burly figure of Charles James Fox to appear 
with naked shoulders reclining on a matirass between Liberty 
and Peace, while an emancipated negro kneels in fervid 
gratitude (and nothing else) by the bedside? Compared with 
such glaring improprieties as these, Gibson’s statue of Sir 
Robert Peel rises to the level of real dignity. Yet Peel in a 
pallium and hessian boots is an anomaly which will puzzle 
remote posterity not a little, when remote posterity turns its 
attention to the history of British costume. Such monuments 
as these would be hardly admissible in St. Paul’s. 


Westminster Abbey they are completely out of place. The 


degraded, in regard to monumental taste, by everything which 
aimed at beauty, but succeeded only in reaching the highest 
His wish was not 
to increase the aggregation of monuments, but to remove some 
of them from the nave and aisles. “ We have,” continued 


| Mr. Powell, “ some monuments which are Hindoo, and some 











In | 


cold white marble in which most of them are executed | 


stands out harshly from the soft mellow grey of the Abbey 
stone. 


The size of the figures themselves, the bare and | 


clumsy pedestals on which they are placed, the motive of their | 


drapery—all are utterly opposed to the sombre and modest 
beauty of a Gothic “ wall-veil.” To realize the absurdity of 
the present system, we have only to imagine the bust of a 


deceased friend or relative removed from some private house to | 


the aisle of our parish church. There are probably few 
members of any congregation who would not regard it as an 
impertinent intrusion. Now, Westminster Abbey is not only 
a church, but one of our most chaste and beautiful examples of 
old English architecture. It is intolerable to think that its 
charms are so often hid, and sometimes actually disfigured 
by such crude vulgarities as we have mentioned, 


that are classical, but not one that is Christian.” He concluded 
by expressing a hope that the Dean and Chapter would be firm 
in maintaining that the church over which they were con- 


_ stituted guardians was a building intended for the worship of 
were made to a rule which has been established on such ancient | 


Long before Nelson shouted, ‘‘ Victory or West- | 


God, in which congregations of Christian people were accus- 
tomed to meet for holy purposes, one generation after another, 
and not a mere hall in which an enormous mass of marble 
might be erected in every corner. 

There is, no doubt, much that deserves consideration in 
these remarks. Westminster Abbey, viewed under certain 
aspects, does indeed seem to have degenerated into a “ show” 
place. There is an element of jarring beadledom about it 
which is extremely offensive. It is true that the nave and 
cloisters are thrown open daily for public inspection, but all 
the east end of the church, including Edward the Confessor’s 
Chapel and that built by Henry the Seventh is closely guarded 
by a band of vergers as ignorant as they are officious, and as 
officious as they are uncivi]. The charge of admission to this, 
by far the most interesting portion of the Abbey, is sixpence, 
which no one would begrudge if the endowments of West- 
minster are really insufficient to maintain proper servants for: 
its custody. But having with that little silver key unlocked 
the grim iron gates (which are otherwise closed in your face) it 
is a little hard to be obliged to follow this purple-gowned 
savant wherever he goes, and at his own pace. For part of the 
ceremony consists in his describing to you with a dreary 
monotony (which no one who has not heard it can realize) 
the various beauties around him; and when a man has to do 
this every day, and half a dozen times a day, the process, 
besides being tiresome to himself, results in a perfunctoriness 
which is anything but agreeable to listeners. These ciceroni 
are, moreover, in the habit of assuming an air of extra- 
judicial authority peculiar to themselves. ‘There is a story 
that, not many years ago, a party of foreigners were 
going over the Abbey, some of whom regarded the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor in a more venerable light than that of a 
sixpenny show. It is recorded of one of these gentlemen that 
he knelt at the shrine for a few moments in meditation. 
But this was a tax upon his patience which the verger 
could not permit. “'There’s no praying allowed in this part 
of the habby; you must move on!” he remonstrated. The 
idea of devotion in a church between the hours of one and 
three no doubt appeared to him preposterous — perhaps 
ungentlemanlike. 

This anecdote is trifling, yet it may serve to illustrate our 
argument. There is an air of cold respectability and greedy 
vergerism about most of our English cathedrals. But St. 
Paul’s and Westminster Abbey are singularly unfortunate in 
this respect. Except whem the service is actually going on 
we forget that we are in a ehurch. It would be difficult to say 
how much of this feeling is due to the obsequious garrulity of 
ignorant officials, how much to the petty worries of a sixpenny 
poll-tax, and how much to the pagan character of the monu- 
ments around us. But surely ifthe last be a reasonable cause 
of complaint, we need not add to the evil. in London there 
are plenty of important buildings devoted to public affairs 
where life-like busts and statues of departed greatness would be 
welcome and appropriate. In the busy haunts of this great 
city—whether frequented for work or pleasure—it might be 
well to bring before us the every-day aspect of those whose 
wordly career has been remarkable. But in a charch we 
desire to think of the dead after a different fashion. We like 
to associate them with an idea of repose—to be reminded of 
the common faith which they shared with us, and of the future 
which it has promised. There are old-world tombs in West- 
minster Abbey—chaste specimens of ancient art—which, while 
they have commanded the admiration of Flaxman, seem to 
fulfil the higher conditions we have mentioned. Whether this 
type of monument could be adopted in the instance before us, 


| we will not undertake to say, but we trust that none may be 
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raised to the memory of Lord Palmerston without due regard 
for the site which it will occupy. 








DINER A LA RUSKIN. 


SERVANTGALISM, according to Mr. Ruskin, is in a bad way. 
Footmen are lost sheep in our training, and butlers, to use his 
own expressive language, are “ going by the broad-guage line.” 
A page has no soul above buttons. “This is a plague-spot. 
Small or great, it is in the significance of it, not in the depth, 
that you have to measure. It is essentially bottomless, 


| nature of Mr. Ruskin’s hopes. He is very indignant that we 


should consider our servants “inferiors.” We might take 
issue with him on the sense in which he conceives the term is 
used; the word only implies the relative condition in which 
we appear to be with our fellow workers. We do not regard 
our servants as the American preacher did the Negro to whom 
he held out, as a reward, a place in the kitchen of heaven. 
We avoid this question of moral relations, because it takes the 
subject into a vexed arena, in which we might have to contend 
with shadows, and among elements of so disturbed and 
unsettled a kind, that we have had gradually to remove the 
principles which regulate our social and administrative polity 
away from them. Mr. Ruskin says we should also educate our 





cancrous : a putrescence through the constitution of the people 
is indicated by this galled place.” Only that we are somewhat 
used to this sort of strong writing we might fear a breaking- 


out of cholera or revolution in our kitchens. We have heard | 
a similar tone from Mr. Ruskin in defence of Turner, and on | 


the occasion of his forming an alliance between Scripture and 
political economy. When Mr. Ruskin has an opinion, he 
delivers himself of it with great vigour and readiness. It is 
also likely to be, as Captain Cuttle remarked of the notions of 
the sage Bunsby, “ an opinion as is an opinion.” Indeed, but 
for our respect for the most capable art critic in England, we 
should be tempted to institute a further comparison between 
the “if so be, wherefore, and why not?” of the maritime 
Solomon with those obstinate questionings with which Mr. 
Ruskin so often interrupts the flow of his ideas. It is not 
easy, however, to see the exact point at which Mr. Ruskin 
aims. He finds an admitted blot in one of our social insti- 
tutions, and cries “ Eureka!” as though he had made a new 
discovery. Johnson hinted that Goldsmith was so much of a 


poet that he might mistake a wheelbarrow for a recent inven- | 


tion. Who did not know, before Mr. Ruskin wrote to the 
papers, that our servants were causes of domestic annoyance and 
discomfort? We were also aware that their education was not 
what it might be. Jeames and Mary Hann were familiar pictures 
to us. We have had, some of us, to take lodgings and become 
acquainted with the maid slattern, the maid “larky,” and the 
maid who stole everything she could lay her hands upon. For 
years, the area policeman and the cook, the guardsman and 
the nursery-maid, have been engaged in the comic service of 
Mr. Punch. A pantomime without a girl who neglects her 
charge in the perambulator would be as incomplete as a panto- 
mime without a persecuted baker.. Those splendid creatures 
who fold their arms behind the carriage and descend like 


feathered Mercuries to assist the fair inmates to alight are not | 
so secluded in their habits or so far removed from our sphere | 


that we cannot get a glimpse of them in private life. Even 
coachmen are not all a mystery, nor hall-porters completely 
hid from us. We have got at the kernel before Mr. Ruskin 
announced he had broken the shell. We heard of the clubs of 


gentlemen’s gentlemen, where some of the manners of the | 


master were worn by the servant. We accounted for this by 
assuming that the flunkies were in a position where they could 
only form such habits as were projected by those above them. 


To put them, however, safely beyond the chance of an invidious | 


contrast, we invented a distinctive costume. That this was 
not a thoroughly successful move, we have instances in the 
occasional preference which a lady has unmistakeably shown 
for the man. We knew that a tradesman, a shopkeeper, or a 
mechanic might keep an independent type of character for 
himself. To be sare, it might be a vulgar one from our point 
of view, still it had its own dignity and respectability. We 
were satisfied a mere servant could not do this, and still 
the situation of a menial presented advantages which, by 


a certain class of minds, would be preferred to those accruing | 


from the pursuit of an industrial calling. Being fed, and 
clothed, and lodged, and ornamented even, are strong 
inducements to enter into service, and if our servant occa- 
sionally forgets that he is only the reflection of our greatness 
and has none of his own, it is hard to blame him. There 
are people in the world who have little to boast of save that 
they carry the mouldering reputation of a dead man quartered 
with their names. Is John Thomas to be sneered at for 
feeling that he shares in the glory of the alderman whose 
powder is on his head, and in whose honour his calves are 
cultivated? But we should bear in mind that nobody is 
forced to be a servant in this country. Our domestics come 
to meet the law of supply and demand, but they are not driven 
into servitude. Mr. Ruskin appears to regard them as a 
banned race, and talks about our “brother” and “ sister” in 
the manner of an Abolitionist. He considers we are served in 
a vicious demoralizing fashion. He thinks we ought to have 
Enid to lay our trenchers, and Cinderella to sweep our hearth 
“and be cherished there.’ These illustrations indicate the 


a 


= 


servants and “determine what their education ought to be.” 
We wish Mr. Ruskin would determine this for us. We do not 
exactly know the course of instruction necessary to produce such 
| paragons as Enid, “ with tender little thumb,” and the heroine 


_ of the glass slipper. Would it be a saving of our bin to have 
the guardian of it acquainted say with the “ Political Economy 
of Art?” Should any of our domestics be enlightened by the 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture?” Should a mathematical 

cook make the dish, and a man capable perhaps of an article in 
a quarterly serve it up? Horace, Mr. Ruskin reminds us, 

supped with his menials on bacon and greens. So did the 
barons long ago, and yet they maimed and flogged their retainers. 

_ We are certain that in this country at least servants are now 
better treated and looked after than they ever were before. 
We should remember the time when every gentleman had his 
“ fellow” and his “rascal” to bully it in his master’s suit and 

service. Dean Swift draws a picture of a footman, and 

_ furnished a code of rules for him to meet the exigencies incident 

to his position, which finished with directions as to how he 

should comport himself when going to be hung. Wages are 

_ far beyond what they used to be when vails were in vogue, 
and we are inclined to believe that in education our servants 
are very nearly forward enough. Few chambermaids are 

' unable to read the letters you inadvertently leave on the 

_ dressing-table, and John frequently reads the Times before 

laying it next your toast. Mr. Ruskin insists that our honse- 

| hold should be taught by example, and that we should be 
| cautious in all our dealings with those creatures who hang upon 
| our nod and beck. Does he mean that we are to ring the bell 
| zesthetically in order to shave with an easy conscience? There 


is no sounder advice than to recommend good example, 
but making an example of one’s self for the remote purpose of 
improving the mind of John Thomas is a game which we 
venture to think would not pay for the trouble. No person who 
_ lays claim to the title of gentleman would speak with undue 
| harshness to his servants, and if he did, the chances are, under 
| the present custom, he would receive warning on the spot. But 
| that we should be for ever in a model posture for the edification 
of our servants is intolerable. The position, by the Way, in 
which Mr. Ruskin assures us we figure at present is er a 
strange one. He tells us that by surrendering ourselves to the 
_ pursuit of riches, we have our heels in the air, and are showing 
_ our shoe-soles instead of our faces. The eccentricity of this 
_ allusion is ofa piece with Mr. Ruskin’s manner of dealing with a 
| question in which such rococo passages should have been alto- 
| gether avoided. Mr. Ruskin, too, is given to a habit of finding 
_ Scripture for his theories. He does not, however, rely solely 
on Biblical aid, for he readily invokes Horace, “The bian 
Nights,” and Mr. Carlyle, when he conceives they can assist 
, him. He discourses most excellent discourses, and propounds 
| beautiful schemes for effecting the impossible. Sir Thomas 
| More’s “Utopia,” and Sir Philip Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” 
are not more unpractical than what Mr. Ruskin now 
| pleads for so eloquently. The model servant, “such as the 
German girl who the other day on her own scarce floating 
| fragment of _wreck saved the abandoned child of another 
| woman, keeping it alive by the moisture from her lips,” is as 
_ far from us as any other dream of a poet, and the exceptional 
case goes but a small way to prove that we can train servants 
of so sublime a quality. Of course Mr. Ruskin is persuaded 
that there isa plan for coming at this perfection, but in the 
invariable manner of your deep thinkers and teachers he will 
give no clear notion of the prescription. Some of his own 
architecture would, perhaps, be an ingredient in it. He is 
quite satisfied that there is a connection between the shape of 
a house, and the character of the tenant. Your moral weak- 
ness is disclosed in a cornice, and the portice discovers 
your hardness of heart. We allude to this, though it 
is not exactly to our purpose, in order to show into 
what whimsical tapestries Mr. Ruskin weaves a thread 
of truth. Many of us are thankful we have a roof over 





our heads, although its angle be several degrees wide of that 
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which Mr. Ruskin considers indicative of enlightenment and 
gentility. So we can also afford to wait for Enid and Cinderella. 
It is perhaps useful to have notions like those of Mr. Ruskin 
aired amongst us occasionally. He is earnest, and to a certain 
extent wise and cogent. He has noble conceptions of what life 
and duty should be; but he is only the Chrysostom of art, and 
his lay sermons are coloured with his real profession, and over- 
laid with the picturesque. 








PHEASANT SHOOTING. 


A rew weeks since we laid our votive offering upon the 
shrine of the patron saint of the month of September, In 
an article upon “ Partridge Shooting,” which appeared in these 
columns, we expressed our admiration of that sport as a 
thoroughly English recreation, which, being within the reach 
of men with moderate incomes, is well calculated to afford 
good healthy exercise to those hard-worked mortals whose 
constant fagging in the mental treadmill only allows them a 
brief interval of rest at the holiday season of the year. Many 
of our readers who have just returned to their manifold toils 
in this great city, after their six weeks’ operations against the 
partridges, will echo what we then said as they sigh at the 
thought that such pleasant little peeps of sunshine will not 
again glaudden the dark monotony of their business-life until 
another autumn brings another “Long Vacation.” However, 
if the breech-loader of our old friend Urbanus is doomed to 
repose in inglorious ease for a whole year, the energy of his 
late host Rusticus continues unabated. It is true that the work of 


“ bagging ” a few birds as a present to his rector becomes each | 


day more laborious; that the “wily” partridge, profiting by 
six weeks’ experience of hairbreadth escapes from the gun of our 


inveterate sportsman has become “ as wildasahawk.” “ From | 


morn to noon,from noon to dewy eve” does Rusticus tramp across 
his stubbles, only to return each each day with more and more 
barren results. But he has his reserve-force athand. “ Redit 
agricolis labor actus in orbem.” As sure as one sport of our 
country friend is over, another takes its place. Partridge 
shooting is his first love; but he has a heart large enough to 
admit of more than one passion. Soon he will be donning 
the fox-hunter’s “ pink,” and passing many a long day in the 
saddle, in hot pursuit of poor Reynard; no one more than 
Rasticus loves the music of the hounds and the wild excite- 
ment of “the longest run ever known.” Even now on two 
mornings of the week he goes through a little drilling for the 
sterner work to follow, in the shape of “ cub-hunting,” which 
calls him from his bed at an hour when he is generally asleep, 
and sends him off to repose early at night with no need of 
such mild opiates as his accustomed rubber and pipe. But 
meantime he has other resources for killing the time which 
hangs heavy on his hands in his secluded country house. 
Yonder to the right and left stretch his old ancestral woods, 
fast growing bare, and brown, and leafless beneath the winds 
and rains of October. What though he be a fox-hunter, heart 
and soul, are not his broad acres wide enough to allow him 
to preserve something else than foxes? Down there, far away 
in another part of his domain, in “ Sangster’s Hollow,” is as 
sweet a litter of “cubs” as man need wish to see, and many a 
good day’s sport shall Lord Tomnoddy’s hounds have out of the 
coverts in “Dingley Dell.” “ Sat patrize Priamoque datum.” Not 
Lord Tomnoddy himself can complain, if Rusticus wills it, that 
“The Home Woods” and “ High Beeches” shall be reserved 
for his pheasants. His friend, the rector, loves his gun, but 
fears the ire of the parish if he indulges in so unrighteous an 
amusement as fox-hunting; and Rusticus, glad of the occasion 
to oblige his parson and a few more of his neighbours, holds a 
council of war with his keepers, and issues his orders for a few 
days’ sport among the “ Longtails.” Why need we describe 
the “battue” which follows if due course; the ranging of 
the sportsmen in such fashion, that the hapless pheasant which 
escapes unscathed from the fire of one gun, is certain to fall victim 
to another ; the imposing array of “ beaters” (the skirmishers 
of the marauding army), driving the doomed birds from their 
haunts amidst the brakes and bushes, to their certain fate ; the 
counting up of the spoils, laid out in one long grim line beside 
one of the “drivers” of the wood, when the lengthening 
shadows forbid further destruction; and, last and crowning 
triumph of this glorious day, the packing them off to the 
London poulterer, who has contracted for them with Rusticus 
at so much a head ? 

Now, for our own part we must confess that pheasant 
shooting, as sportsmen of the nineteenth century love to 
practise it, appears to us to be as utterly and entirely opposed 
to anything like good, honest English sport as can well be 








| 








imagined. We decline to discuss the past, present, or future 
of the Game Laws, though we entertain a strong opinion that 
more than half the evils of the present system spring from the 
over-preserving which battue shooting encourages. Let the 
political doctors devise some measures which may stop the 
just complaints of the tenant-farmer, to whom it does seem a 
hardship that, in the face of bad times and low prices, the 
fields which he has sown and planted in the sweat of his brow 
should be cropped and eaten down by the unduly large head of 
game kept up by his landlord. But, looking at the matter as 
sportsmen, fully entering as we do into an Englishman’s love 
of sport, and believing that we owe very much to the habits 
which that love of sport is so well calculated to promote, we 
protest, in the name of all that is humane and sportsmanlike, 
against the wholesale and wanton massacre of a “ battue.” 
Law and courtesy still class pheasants amongst animals 
“ feree nature,” and, under proper conditions, they are worthy 
of so high-sounding a title; but unless barn-door fowls are also 
to be included in the same category, we are quite at a loss to 
understand how a number of hand-fed birds, reared under 
coops in the woods or on the lawns of the squire, can be looked 
upon as “ game” at all. 

Most of us remember how Punch, our genial “ censor morum,” 
pictured to us the terror of Mr. Briggs at finding himself 
assailed by “ the ferocious pheasants.” The poor birds mistook 


‘him for the keeper, round whom they had been wont to cluster 


for their daily food, without a thought that their silvan homes 


_ could have been invaded with any less kindly purpose—“ alas ! 
| unconscious of their doum, the little victims play.” 


It is 
utterly incomprehensible to us that the manly sportsman, who 
has been roughing it on a Scotch moor, or going through a 
hard month of walking after partridges, can consider it a 
pleasure to stand at the corner of a wood, and slaughter the 
tame birds which are “driven” to him. Surely Rusticus had 
more enjoyment in one of his old September trudges, even 
though his bag was small, than in a day of cold-blooded 
massacre, when his gun is scarce ever from his shoulder, with 
all its magnificent results. Yet we see, and regret to see, that 
this unsportsmanlike slaughter has just received the sanction 
of no less a sportsman than his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. The correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, writing 
from-Huyton on Wednesday, says :— 


** At eleven o’clock this morning the Prince and the Earl of Derby 
sallied forth, with dog and gun. More strictly speaking, the noble 
host, though he rode to the preserves where his pheasants strut about 
like poultry in a farm-yard, kept his carriage, and left dog and gun to 
serve the Prince and the distinguished male visitors at Knowsley. In 
a field just outside the lodge gate on the Huyton-road, a whole 
regiment of beaters had been stationed in readiness. Soon after the 
Prince and his party had alighted, the sound of their guns was heard ; 
and the rate of firing was, perhaps, fifteen barrels in thirty sedonds. 
It was, in fact, a battue in the full understanding of the word.” 


We shall, of course, be told that if a man likes to spend the 
amount of money which the rearing of pheasants requires, to 
secure the very few days of sport which it will afford, it is 
nothing to us. We will urge nothing further in reply to this 
plea; but we do protest against such wanton, cold-blooded 
murder being considered fair and legitimate amusement for 
English gentlemen. The man who can tell us that he is the 
better for his hard day’s exercise (which, after all, is the best 
result of thorough sport), after standing for hours at one 
corner of a damp wood, must be gifted with a very powerful 
imagination indeed. 
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THE GREATNESS OF LITTLE THINGS. 


In the course of nature there is nothing more remarkable 
than the stupendous results which spring from apparently 
insignificant causes. The oak that lives for ages was once an 
acorn; and the nightingale filling the groves with song was 
lately a,tiny egg. That glorious being who, by the aid of 
reason, can subdue the strongest and most ferocious beasts, 
what is he at his birth ? a creature made up of cries and tears, 
as Pliny has forcibly expressed it, “flens animal ceteris impe- 
raturum”—a weeping animal who is to rule over all others. 
Nay, trace him to his embryo state; what is he there but a 
spot—an atom which this life only half developes, and whose 
destinies are endless as they are great? The long continuance 
of the results of slight causes is also very observable in nature. 
A stone cast into the sea on our coast produces a rippling 
displacement of watery particles, prolonged even to the Antir 
podes. Such phenomena lead us to conclude that, in the 
system of the universe, nothing is. absolutely small or great, 
since the great issues in the small, and the small involves the 


great. 
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The course of human society presents in this respect a con- 


stant counterpart to that of nature ; and the history of mankind 
illustrates in every page the remark of Bishop Butler, that 
“things, seemingly the most insignificant imaginable, are per- 
petually observed to be necessary conditions to other things of 
the greatest importance.” A biography is a calendar of straws. 
Straws have turned the current of our lives ; a word, a thought 
vivid as lightning, has often decided our destiny. Mark 


Antony sees Cleopatra on the Cydnus, sitting in her. barge as — 


on a burnished throne, and if her nose had only been shorter 
he might have kept the world. The prophet Mahomet conceals 
himself in Mount Shur, and his pursuers, according to a 
Moslem tradition, are thrown off the scent and baffled by a 
spider’s web over the mouth of the cave. Thus the Koran, the 
Orescent, the Crusades, with their boundless consequences, 


depended at that moment on the filmy meshes of a spider’s | 


web. A young Athenian, named Xenophon, at sixteen years 


of age, is met in a narrow gateway by a man of extraordinary | 
appearance and manners, who extends his stick across the | 


path, and asks, “ How can one attain to virtue and honour?” 


Xenophon cannot answer, and Socrates, for the strange being | 
is none other, bidding him follow, becomes thenceforward his | 


master in philosophy. But for that stick, that narrow gateway, 
Xenophon, perhaps, would never have enriched the world of 
letters as he has done to this day. 
thenes. He rushes from the Athenian assembly burning with 
shame, for he has been hooted for his pronunciation and defec- 
tive style. In the moment of his degradation he meets an 
actor named Satyrus. Was it chance or his good genius that 
threw him in his way? Satyrus teaches him the art of elocu- 
tion, and, amid the wild roar of waves, with pebbles in his 
mouth, he corrects the vices of his utterance, and acquires 
pungency and force which none have equalled. No grit of the 
pebble roughened his lip when next he mounted the rostrum, 
and poured on the astonished audience a flood of eloquence, 
impetuous and flashing as a mountain torrent. 

In science, as in literature, slight causes occasion great 
results ; nor need we go back to the ancients in order to find 
remarkable instances. When Galileo was studying medicine 
in the University of Pisa, his attention was attracted to the 
regular oscillation of a lamp suspended from the roof of the 
cathedral, and the swinging lamp led to his study of the vibra- 
tions of pendulums. Brunelleschi by accident broke an egg, 
which remained standing on its broken base ; and the shape of 
the shell inspired him immediately with the idea of the Duomo 
at Florence. Giotto, while tending his flock, sketched a sheep 
on a stone, and Cimabue, passing by, detected his latent genius, 
and led him on to fame—to the friendship of Dante, and to 
having his name immortalized in the Divina Commedia. 


Newton—but why tell of that falling apple in his orchard, | 


which is better known than the laws of gravitation, to the 
discovery of which it led? Cuvier dissected a cuttle-fish; and 
the comparative anatomy of the entire animal kingdom un- 
folded itself before him. A single remain of an extinct animal 
or vegetable became a stand-point from which he could infer 
and describe the form and properties of the creature or plant 
to which it belonged; and the subsequent discovery of further 
remains of the same specics often proved the accuracy of his 
deductions. This use of fossil fragments is another illustration 
‘of the importance of little things and isolated inductions. 
Kepler resolved to fill his cellars from the Austrian vintage, 
but, doubting the accuracy of the wine-merchant’s measure, he 
worked out one of the earliest samples of what is now called 


the modern analysis. What suggested the embossed alphabet. 
for the blind? A sheet of paper sent from the press with | 


the letters accidentally raised. What called forth the most 
learned book on diseases of the heart? A physician’s lying 
awake and listening to the beating of his own. Giotto is not 
the only genius whom a chance visit has rescued from obscurity. 
Evelyn was sauntering one day along a meadow near Says 
Court, when he looked in at the window of a thatched cottage, 


and saw a young man carving one of Tintoretto’s cartoons. | 


He entered, admired the work, and soon recommended the artist 
to. Charles II. Thus the name of Gibbins became known. 
Milton sees a wretched “ mystery” in Italy, and conceives the 
plan of “ Paradise Lost.” The plague breaks out in London ; 
he retires to Chalfont, and the simple question of a Quaker 
friend calls forth “Paradise Regained.” Gibbon muses amon 
the ruins of Roman grandeur; and the Decline and Fall of the 
mighty Empire breaks in long perspective on his view. <A 
Welsh harper thrills the cords at Cambridge, and Gray, fired 
with sudden emotion, writes the conclusion of the “Bard.” 
Lady Austen points to a sofa, and Cowper creates the 
* Task. Opie bends over a companion’s shoulder when he is 
drawing a butterfly, and rises up a painter himself. 


Look, again, at Demos- | 


Neither in the moral nor in the material world can we 
conclude that a cause is insufficient simply because it is 
minute. Homeopathy, whatever its errors may be, 1s not 
without a basis of truth. There is no reason why the 
millionth part of a grain of poison may not have an effect 
on the human frame, for the portion of mephitic vapour or 
fluid which communicates the plague by a touch must needs 
be infinitesimal ; and the same may be said of the media which 
convey many infectious disorders. Some bales of cotton from 
_ Alexandria are opened on the banks of the Thames, and the 

plague ravages London, carrying off a hundred thousand 

human beings in the space of six months. Tremendous forces 

lie on all sides dormant around us, and many which have slept 

for ages may germinate in a moment and spring to a colossal 
| height. Many things which wise men, inspired or not, have 
written in old times have yet to be apprehended in all their 
bearings, and to produce their largest results. Actions which 
in themselves seem trifling have influenced not only the sub- 
sequent life of their author, but the condition of many 
| generations. Lot allowed his cavern among the mountains 
' to be cheered with wine, and the fortunes of Moab and Ammon 

were the issue of his indiscretion. The history of nations, as 

of individuals, hangs on threads. Robert Bruce was about to 
join a crusade when a spider, struggling to fix his web to the 
| ceiling, gave him a lesson in perseverance, and, remaining in 
| his own land, he routed the army of Edward TI. at Bannock- 
| burn, and achieved the independence of the Scottish crown. 
| Cromwell was about to set sail for America, and clear forests 
| with his axe, when a royal edict forbad emigration in unlicensed 
| ships. Had he embarked the day before he would never have 
| been Lord Protector, nor Charles Stuart have laid his head on 
the block. The fleet of William of Orange had been driven 
westward of Torbay. To return in the teeth of the wind was 
impossible, and Plymouth, the next port, was garrisoned by 
Lord Bath. The Royal fleet was-out of the Thames and 
hastening down the Channel. “ You may go to prayers, 
doctor,” said Russell to Burnet; “all is over.” But it was 
not so. A soft breeze sprung up from the south and the sun 
shone forth. The fleet turned back, William landed, and the 
Stuart dynasty ceased to reign. 

Slight circumstances, which have occurred in childhood, often 
take deep hold of the memory, and recur to us through life, we 
know not why, when things of far greater moment are forgotten. 
Warren Hastings, amid the cares and splendour of Indian 
government, had always before his eyes a little wood at Dayles- 
ford, in Worcestershire, where he was born. Insignificant 
sayings in praise or blame have often had immense effect on 
men in pursuit of knowledge and fame, and have disconcerted 
or encouraged them, as the case may be, in a marvellous 
manner. Burke rose to address the House with a roll in his 
hand. A member deprecated the infliction of a MS. on his 
hearers, and in shame and disgust the orator quitted his seat. 
He who could have faced a lion was discomfited by a bray. 
Little things are often our great vexations. The prick of a 
pin will make an empire insipid. During 140 years the re- 
tainers of a Norman monastery fought and hated each other 
for the right of hunting rabbits. On the other hand, trifling 
events are frequently great consolations. The packet-ship, 
Lady Hobart, was driving before the hurricane, and hope 
seemed vain, when a white bird suddenly lighted on the mast. 
The hearts of the crew revived, and the bird was accepted as 
an omen of safety. Mungo Park, stripped and plundered, sat 
down in despair. It was a wilderness in Africa, 500 miles from 
any European settlement. A little moss was at his feet in 
| flower, and it inspired him with the thought that He who 
| planted, watered, and perfected in the desert that tiny blossom, 
| could not be insensible to the sufferings of one formed m4 
| His own image. So he went on his way rejoicing, and 8 
| came to a village. 

Yes, little things are of wondrous importance. They are the 
| last links in a long chain of effects, or the first in a long ehain 














| of causes, or they are both. They make the sum of human 
things. They test a man’s character every hour in the day, 
and, as the jutting and curving of the bank regulates a river’s 
_ flow, so do they, directly or indirectly, determine the entire 
| course of our existence for good or evil, brilliant or obscure. 


| 








THE GAS EXPLOSION AT NINE ELMS. 


On Tuesday, a little after two p.m., a favourite dogma. of 
speculators in the supply of gas was rudely shaken. Tf, pre- 
vious to that day, a man of feeble nerves had taken lodgings 
in the neighbourhood of the London Gas Company’s works, 
| and had expressed doubts as to the safety of living in the 
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neighbourhood of a pair of gasometers, capable of containing, 
each, a million cubic feet of gas, his fears would have been met 
by the consoling assurance that a gasometer cannot explode. 
This assurance, and this alone, can be the defence for the 
existence of gas-works in the heart of a crowded locality. If 
an explosion is possible, if the strongest buildings can be 
thrown down by it, if the solid sheet-iron top and sides of the 
gasometer can be wrenched off and twisted into all sorts of 
shapes, and if within half a mile of the explosion there is not 
a house but shows tokens of its violence—then it matters very 
little whether, on true scientific principles, it should or should 
not have occurred. It has occurred, and the only question left 
for our consideration is whether it is right or endurable that 
the possibility of its repetition should be permitted. 

As yet no one knows—probably no one will ever know— 
how it came to pass that the gasometer, No. 2, at Nine Elms, 
exploded. The thing was so sudden, in the nature of things, 
that some even deny that it exploded at all. If they are right, 
then there is all the greater reason for sending our gas-works 
out of town; for if the damage to life and property on Tuesday 
was due to an accident of much less magnitude, we have yet 
to ascertain what would be the result of a real bond-fide 
explosion. By whatever name the accident of Tuesday is to 
be called, it is certain that nine lives were lost, that some 
twenty or thirty servants of the company were more or less 
severely injured, that a considerable portion of the works 
was destroyed, and that many houses in their immediate 
neighbourhood were so damaged as to be uninhabitable— 
street-doors wrenched off, windows blown in, roofs torn away, 
and furniture extensively reduced to a state of decrepitude. 
If we assent to the scientific position that a gasometer filled 
with pure gas~cannot explode, we must still admit that, 
short of that strong measure of calamity, there is the pos- 
sibility of as much mischief as any reasonable lover of the 
terrific can desire. But how, if the gasometer is not filled 
with pure gas? How, if by the negligence of the inspectors, 
or other servants of the company, the gasometer should 
explode—snpposing, for the sake of argument, that at Nine 
_ Elms it did not explode—what would be the result? At Nine 
Elms the lives lost and the property damaged were the lives 
and the property of humble individuals. But have we not a 
gas-works close to St. Paul's? and another gas-works close 
to Westminster Abbey? Now, whether on true scientific 
principles, an explosion in a gas-works is or is not possible, 
we know by proof positive that something of the kind has 
occurred. What has been may be again. At Nine Elms it 
destroyed a goodly number of lives and a fair amount of 
property. At Blackfriars, it might, in addition to the sacrifice 
of lives, destroy St. Panl’s. At Westminster, in addition to 
the sacrifice of lives, it might destroy the Abbey. Is it worth 
while to run the risk of such a calamity? Commerce is a 
good thing, and the advantages of gas are beyond dispute. 
Say that this or that Gas Company’s works ure destroyed, 
capital will readily fill up the vacant place. But who shall 
restore us our cathedrals if they are shattered? That their 
overthrow is possible with so dangerous a neighbour as a gas- 
works has been shown. 

Is it necessary that works of this nature should lie at our 
doors? Would not the works at Nine Elms have been as 
useful to their owners and to the public, in the neighbourhood 
of Wandsworth Common, as on the site which they have just 
desolated P Can the company at Blackfriars find no local 
habitation but that in which they threaten St. Paul’s; or the 
company whose retort-houses and gasometers are at West- 
minster, no other vicinage than that of the Abbey? These are 
questions which, we trust, will be pressed home, no matter what 
results the inquiry into the Nine Elms disaster may bring to 
light. That gasometers properly filled cannot explode may be 
true; that in some way or other they or their concomitants do 
explode, is a fact which Tuesday’s experience has placed beyond 
doubt. . 








JUDICIAL CHANGES, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “* LONDON REVIEW.”’ 


Sir,—I observe in your article of the 3lst ult, “On Coming 
Judicial Changes,” the following paragraph respecting the appoint- 
ment of a successor to the present Lord Chief Baron, in the event of 
his resiznation :—‘‘ Lord Palmerston’s successor will do well to 
bestow the office on some one who is already on the Bench.” 

This passage is, I think, calculated to create an erroveous impres- 
sion upon the subject. The Lord Chancellor has been always under- 
stood to have the appointment of Lord Chief Baron, as well as those 
of the Puisne Judges of Westminster Hall, entirely in his own gift, 
independently of his colleagues, and without any necessity of consulting 
them. I have it on the most reliable information that, upon the 


resiguation of the Chief Baron, Lord Brougham (then Lord | graduates. 

















Chancellor) appointed the late Lord Lyndhurst to the vacant office 
without any communication with Lord Grey (at that time Premier) 
until he had formed his determination. Lord Eldon, not expecting 
that Lord Brougham would appoint Lord Lyndhurst, but that the 
appointment would be made by the Minister, and pressed upom 
the Chancellor for his concurrence, sent Lord Brougham a message 
reminding him that the Chief Baron’s appointment was in the exelu- 
sive gift of the Lord Chancellor, like that of the Puisne Judges. To 
which message Lord Brougham replied that he was quite awareof 
that fact, but that he had always intended to appoint Lord Lyndhurst, 
and that he had already communicated his intention to Lord Grey. 

It will be recolleeted that Lord Lyndhurst subsequently, on 
becoming’ Lord Chancellor, offered the appointment of Chief Baron te 
Lord Brougham himself. 

The purity and independence of the judicial bench depend in a 
great measure upon the freedom of these appointments from political 
bias; and the Chancellor ought never to mention to any colleague the 
appointment be is about to make before writing to the person meant 
to be made Chief Baron or Puisne Judge. 

While making these remarks I fully concur with you as to the 
excellence of the appointments uniformly made by the present Lord 
Chancellor, whose return to the woolsack has been hailed with such 
general satisfaction, and which appointments have been due entirely 
to legal and professional merit, without any reference to political 
partisanship. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Nov. Ist, 1865. JUDEX... 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


THE commencement of the October term wears each year less 
and less the appearance of a reunion after long absence. From 
one cause or another the University no longer seems to come to 
an end for the summer, to be restored to life in early autumn. To: 
the Oxford mind the idea of a hundred or two undergraduates 
coming into residence for the hot months, during which time 
Oxford itself is a wilderness, is curious enough ; and even the 
Cambridge mind must think it an innovation that there should 
not be a cessation of the presence of undergaduates, at least during 
the month of September. It is but a few years since it was con- 
sidered impossible for men to be up between the usual end of the 
long vacation residence and the commencement of the worki 
part of the October term; but now the Voluntary Theologi 
Examination and the Second Previous Examination, and the 
erratic courses of certain “ coaches,” afford all manner of excuses: 
for residence in the careless times of relaxed or defunct discipline... 
Four or five hundred men go in for the autumn “ little go” alone,. 
and so many of these are unfortunates from earlier examinations, 
College tutors must be very hard-hearted to resist the pathetic 
appeals that reach them from the country, setting forth the con- 
trition of their pupils for idleness during the fishing and earlier 
shooting season, and trusting that they may be allowed to come 
up to read with "Mr. for their next shot at the Senate 
House. 

Although all the pomp and very much of the discipline of the 
University are allowed to fall into desuetude during the long 
vacation, and there is scarcely any pressure upon the under 
graduates, there can be no doubt that among the men who reside 
during that period there is a very steady and creditable spirit of 
work. The mornings are not broken up by lectures in college and 
attendance upon professors for the sake of their certificates. 
There are none, or almost none, of those wretched idle fellows 
hanging about, whose sole university work seems to be to “ look 
up” men more studious than themselves, and disturb their 
studies. The “poll man”—that type of “ poll man” which has 
lately been set before the world in the volume entitled “Cambri 
Sketches ”— is not represented at all, and the captain of 
boat is no longer an inexorable fate. A cynical is said to 
have remarked, when going through a fit of biliousness, that the. 
University would be a blessed place if it were not for the under 
graduates; and his views would have been partly met had he 
tried it in the long vacation, by the pleasant fact that there is 
then an absence, almost entire, of the objectionable class of that, 
large component part of the corporate existence. The echoes of 
the College quadrangle are not brought out by beat suppers and 
late wines ; and the possession of authority does not involve the 
necessity of exercising an unpleasant disciplinary power. The 
solitary Fellows who take care of such colleges as think it 
necessary to put any one in charge, have a weapon in their hands. 
sufficiently powerful to ensure them perfect peace, for an unruly 
undergraduate can be sent off at a moment’s notice, without the 
formality of a college meeting, and without injuring his university 
prospects or-endangering his terms. 

The course of the long vacation has been marked by two 
lamentable deaths among the members of the University, both 
drowning. An undergraduate of Corpus was the first victim, 
in his case the evidence reported in the papers, as well as the 
feeling in Cambridge at the time, pointed to sad mi : 

It was one more instance of the danger of men who cannot swim, 
tolerably well venturing into water of unknown or rapidly varying 
depth, and as usual the want of confidence which results from 
uncertainty of swimming power magnified a mere slip into a fatal 
accident. Much as this death was felt among the :esident members 
of the University, the second death was still more felt, for 
the circumstances attending it seemed to be peculiarly disastrous, 


and the victim was one of the most distinguished of our y 
The case is probably familiar to the <sodeai ieee 
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Lonpon Review, for the death of Mr. Purkiss, with all his 
brilliant promise and a | maturity, has been Dyce over 
e e 


hout the country. The newspapers which ma themselves 
ate a sad over the fact that the unfortunate Senior Wrangler’s 


occurred while he was bathing on Sunday afternoon can 
nis congratulate themselves on their good taste, and the 
author of a letter signed “ Hallow my Sabbaths,” might for once 
have neglected to improve the occasion. It is nevertheless true 
that the first feeling of very many of those who were in Cambridge 
at the time of the accident was that, irrespective of all Sabba- 
tarianism, the fact of its happening on Sunday increased the 
sadness of the event. Mr. Hough, the surgeon who was summoned 
at the time of the accident, has published a pamphlet within the 
last few days in which he complains of the injustice with which the 
Times has treated him, in refusing to admit his letters and those of 
other medical men answering an indirect attack which had been 
made upon him in the columns of that journal. It seems that 
Mr. Lewis, the Secretary to the “Royal National Life-boat In- 
stitution,” wrote to the 7'imes when he heard that Mr. Hough had 
resorted to tracheotomy, and stated that of all the medical men 
consulted by the Society at the time when the “ popular in- 
structions” issued by it were being drawn up, not one recom- 


mended tracheotomy, a fact which certainly at first sight looked | 


bad for Mr. Hough. That gentleman, however, set the matter 
right at once by pointing out that none but a medical man could 

ssibly adopt such a process, whereas the “instructions” were 
intended for non-professional men only. The Z'imes did not insert 
his letter ; and one or two more from fellow-craftsmen shared the 








same fate, and under these circumstances the justificatory pamphlet 
is published. 


e had none of the excitement about the election of University | 


burgesses which turned Oxford upside down during the vacation. 
Messrs. Walpole and Selwyn are too much respected among the 
electoral body for any opposition to have a chance of success, and 
the election passed off in the most sedate manner possible. The 
same cannot be said of the election of members for the town, which 
led to considerable disturbance, and was made a matter of Uni- 
versity interest by the vehement onslaught made upon certain 
college authorities by one of the unsuccessful candidates. The 
ublished correspondence between Mr. Christie and the Bursar of 
Bt. John’s afforded great amusement to the University in general, 
though it can scarcely appear in a very satisfactory light to the 
former gentleman when viewed after the lapse of a month or two. 
The epistolary amenities in which Mr. Christie indulged on the 
strength of some reported rumour of interference with the servants 
of the College, which the bursar denied in every conceivable shape 
and form, are very great curiosities in their way, and will not be 
forgotten in Cambridge, especially as the organ of Mr. Christie’s 
party still keeps up the question of the voting of college servants. 
e In t Press states that six of the nineteen servants of 
St. John’s who voted for the Conservative candidate “ are under- 
stood to be Liberals,” thereby renewing the accusation of direct 
or indirect intimidation. It must be confessed that a tradition of 
old times of oppression does linger among the servants of some 
Colleges, and there are most undoubtedly mer who declare that 
they abstain from voting because it is sure to be brought up against 
them some time, and they are generally on the look out for some 
eee rise or increase of perquisite, to the attainment of which 
isfavour with the Dons would be fatal. Men are still alive who 
rAd that not so very long ago appointments were made among 
olle 


mistake—to by the question of undue vehemence—seems to 


be that he has misdated his attack, which would have hit some | 


palpable blots twenty or thirty years ago. 

The entries at the different Colleges are now announced, and, of 
course, the usual fluctuations are noticeable. Trinity is very 
moderate this year, only taking to itself 148 freshmen, among 


whom some noblemen appear—a recent attempt to do away with | 
that class of undergraduates, and also the “hat fellow-commoners,” | 
having failed. The proposed plan of making all men, whatever | 


their own or their fathers’ rank, enter as ordinary pensioners, had, 
no doubt, its merits; and any one who is familiar with the high 
tables at Trinity will readily understand that the change would, in 
some ways at least, work well so far as the men themselves are 
concerned. King’s appears for the first time with 
pensioners in addition to the Eton scholars. 


would be the longer of the two. It is evident that large numbers 
of men go in for this autumn examination simply on the strength 
of having been idle all the summer, and although the days of the 
“little go” as now established are numbered, the examiners have 
done well to enter an emphatic protest against such folly. The 
same sort of report must be given of the Voluntary Theological 
Examination, in which very nearly a third of the candidates are 
plucked this year. At a time when so much is said and written 


about the necessity of a university education for men who take | 
orders, and the insufficiency of theological colleges alone, it is rather 
sad to be made acquainted with the private history of “pass” | 


theology here. The demands of the examiners ought certainly to | were totally neglected by the Church, and there they preached and 


be met with ease by any one who is respectably prepared in a very 


limited course of reading, and that twenty-five men out of seventy- | 
is a discreditable fact. | 
striking sermons in the — 


nine should fail to meet those demands 
The Dean of Ely preached one of his most 
University Church last Sunday, and addressed himself to the subject 
which such a fact suggests, namely, the insufficient preparation for 


the month of September only. 


servants on political grounds, and Mr. Christie’s great | 


an entry of 


tee” | tion, three Unitarian, five Wesleyan, four Wesleyan Associations, 
The previous examination has resulted in a wholesale slaughter, | 


so much so that it was at one time thought the list of plucked men | 


holy orders, and the lower intellectual power of candidates, which 
recent examinations show. It is much to be hoped that his crowded 
audience of undergraduates will take his energetic words—more 
energetic even than usual—to heart, and that men of more power, 
and at any rate better prepared, will come to present themselves 
for ordination, The Bishop of Ely, in his primary charge delivered 
in Cambridge last week, stated that he had formed a favourable 
estimate of the abilities and reading of the candidates for his 
ordination ; but his charge throughout addressed itself rather nt 
the bright side of things, and it must be remembered that many 0 

his candidates ought, from the nature of the case to be considerably 
above the average, as all ordinations to college titles come into his 
hands. 

There has been an interesting discussion on the proposed grace 
for putting an end to the University sermons during the long 
vacation. The proposal seemed to have no friends, and thoug 
the attendance at the discussion was of the usual limited character, 
there were men of sufficient mark among the speakers to prevent 
any grace being offered to the Senate, or at least to ensure its 
being thrown out if offered. The case of Oxford, where Lord 
Liverpool heard the same sermon from the same preacher on three 
successive long vacation visits (the summer sermons have now 
been given up), has no bearing upon the question in Cambridge, for 
the number of undergraduates resident here during the long 1s 
out of all comparison with the few who are to be found in the 
sister University during the hot months. ' 

P.S.—The discussion on the long vacation sermons resulted in a 
new grace, offered to the Senate at an extra congregation on the 
2nd inst., by which it was proposed to give up the sermons during 
The grace was lost, thirty-two 
voting on each side, and a “ tie” being fatal to a grace. 
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No. XXXI.—THE DIOCESE OF CHESTER.—No. 3. 
DISSENTERS IN LIVERPOOL. 


Ir is far more difficult to sketch the rise and progress of Noncon- 
formity in the town of Liverpool than to trace the history of the 
Established Church. The early Dissenters began to worship in 
fragile and obscure chapels, the greater part of which have long 
since been swept away. The municipal records and the early and 
meagre annals of local events are, for the most part, alike silent in 
regard to Nonconformist places of worship and Nonconformist 
ministers. The erection of a new church was an epoch in the local 
annals, and as the history of each edifice may be obtained with 
tolerable accuracy, the growth of the Established Church may be 
followed with similar ease and certainty. It cannot be said of 
modern churches as Wordsworth said of King’s College Chapel— 


“ They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build.” 


Yet it may be thankfully asserted for the most part of the edifices 
of the Church of England—“ once a church, always a church.” A 
Dissenting chapel, on the contrary, may have been a dwelling-house 
yesterday, and may be a warehouse or a dancing academy to-morrow. 
Even when it remains dedicated to purposes of Divine worship, it 
may be Calvinistic in the first quarter of a century, may resound 


_ with Arminian doctrines in the second, and a little later on may 


lapse into the possession of the Swedenborgians. When the same 
chapel has been occupied at different times by different sects, the 
difficulty of tracing the history of any one persuasion is proportion- 
ably increased. Let it suffice, for the object we now have in view, 
to state that there are now in Liverpool no fewer than eight Pres- 
byterian chapels—including the Scotch, English, and United 
Presbyterians—seven Independent, three Methodist New Connec- 


two Wesleyan Reformed, two Primitive Methodists, one Free 
Gospel Church, two Bethel Unions for Seamen, a Berean Universalist 
chapel, a German church, two meeting-houses for the Society of 
Friends, and a Catholic and Apostolic church. 

If we were asked to define the origin of the Nonconformity of 
Liverpool in a sentence, we should say that it arose, in the main, 
less from a logical dissent from the theology of the Church, than 
from the failure of the Church in bygone days to perform its saered 
mission. The Established Church in this town has seldom had to 
complain of any aggressiveness on the part of Nonconformity. The 
Dissenters have rather settled themselves in those districts which 


taught. As the Established clergy awoke from their lethargy a 
sort of antagonism no doubt arose. They regarded the Dissenting 
teachers with natural jealousy, and, if disputes arose, the pro- 


vocation in the majority of cases may be traced to the Church 


| Clergy. The early Dissenters of the town were, with a few distin- 
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guished exceptions, men of little education. They appear to have | 


been, however, persons of good natural ability, of great Christian 
earnestness, and able to illustrate the solemn verities of religion 
with plain, homespun eloquence. The Church clergy at first 
gave little heed to the sayings and doings of these humble and 
unlearned men. The latter had established theniselves in poor, 
obscure localities, and their congregations generally consisted 
mainly of the poorer folk. But as, in many cases, a visible blessing 
rested on their labours, and as the congregations began to outgrow 
the chapel and outnumber the Church, it became impossible for the 
clergy of the Establishment to ignore their existence. It was well 
that the Church of England should awake from her sleep, and gird 
herself for her work ; but, instead of breaking new ground, and 
labouring among the thousands without religion, the clergy too 
frequently occupied themselves in preaching and writing against 
those who had raised the Cross and planted the standard of the 
Gospel among the perishing and destitute. The Nonconformists 
were not anxious to defend themselves against such opponents, yet 
these attacks left somewhat of asting behind. That they stimulated 
the Dissenters to greater exertions we might not be justified in 
asserting, but they did not, we may be sure, render the breach 
between the Church and Dissent less wide. A little tact and 
suavity on the part of a clergy no longer lukewarm—no longer 
offering to their hungering flocks the dry bones of theology—might 
have conciliated the Dissenters, and paved the way for a better 
understanding. The Nonconformists had not deserved ill of their 
fellow-townsmen. The most bigoted Churchman need not have 
refused to acknowledge the energy with which the Dissenters had 
stemmed the flood of ignorance and vice which had poured into 
the town. How actively they had been up and doing while the 
Church had slumbered and slept was seen when the Court of 
Inquiry ordered by the Government to report upon the borough of 
Liverpool concluded its labours, and when it was found (as already 
stated) that a far greater number of the children of the working 
classes were being taught in the day-schools of the Dissenters 
than in those of the Church of England. The reader will also 
recollect that of the children under instruction in the Sunday- 
schools of Liverpool the proportion in favour of the Dissenters 
was as eight to one. Since that period the clergy of the Church of 
England in Liverpool have bestirred themselves, and the numbers 
in their Sunday-schools and those of the Nonconformists are now 
about equal. Regard being had, however, to the wealth, influence, 
and numerical superiority of the Church population, this result is 
most honourable to the Dissenters. 


Some injustice is occasionally done to the Dissenting body in 
the great seaport of the North, and not by Churchmen alone. 
Comparisons are sometimes instituted between the liberality and 
energy of the Nonconformists of Manchester and those of Liver- 
pool, to the disadvantage of the latter. In Liverpool the wealth 
of the members of the Church of England vastly predominates 
over that of the Dissenters. There are, of course, some notable 
exceptions, but the majority of the latter, however respectable, 
cannot with truth be called an affluent body. In Manchester an 
opposite state of things exists. The wealthiest merchants, manu- 
. facturers, bankers, and capitalists are found among the ranks of 
the Nonconformists, and they are thus enabled to carry out with- 
out difficulty operations of great magnitude and enterprise con- 
nected with the cause of religion and education. The Liverpool 
Dissenters, however, contend that if a fair balance of wealth were 
struck between them and their Manchester brethren, they would 
be found to be fully as generous and as energetic as their richer 
neighbours. 

The unfriendly antagonism between Churchmen and Dissenters 
in Liverpool which existed some years ago is now greatly modified. 
A far better personal feeling, we rejoice to perceive, animates the 
clergy on both sides. Yet the “old Adam” of jealousy and bitter- 
ness is not yet altogether extinct. Even the Rey. Dr. Baylee, the 
learned Principal of St. Aidan’s College, whose motto, In omnibus 
caritas, would seem to mark him out for better things, speaks of 
the superiority of his Church in a tone which verges upon unfriend- 
liness towards Dissenters, despite his invitation to the Wesleyans 
to join his college. But the representative man in this Church of 
England antagonism with Dissent is the Rev. Dr. Hume. Against 
this gentleman, who is considered. the literary champion of the 
Church party in Liverpool, we would not say one unkind word. 
He placed at our free disposal his remarkable collection of statistics, 
and handsomely assisted us in our own researches, although fully 
aware that the results of our investigation might be opposed to his 
own views. Although, from his writings, Dr. Hume may have laid 
himself open to the charge of unfriendly feeling towards his Non- 
conformist neighbours, his amiability, readiness of access, and 








friendliness in his personal communication with them, are fully 
acknowledged by men of all denominations who have met him, 
either on Church matters or otherwise. It must also be admitted 
that Dr. Hume has not altogether received justice at the hands of 
the Nonconformists. He has occasionally been held up by them as 
aman ready enough to close his eyes to the failings of his own 
Church if he can find occasion to expose those which exist among 
Dissenters. This, however, is far from being the case. Dr. Hume 
by no means shrinks from pointing out the shortcomings of the 
members of his own Church, as is plaialy shown by his 
tract entitled, “The Analysis and combined List of the Sub- 
scribers to the various Church Societies in Liverpool.” In it 
he clearly proves the slender liberality, with some marked excep- 
tions, shown by the church-going community in Liverpool, in sup- 
port of churches and Church charities and schools, while he does 
justice to the liberality of Protestant Dissenters in supporting or 
contributing to them. 


Among the accusations made against the Nonconformist clergy 
of Liverpool is that of migrating from the poorer and more densely 
crowded districts of the town, as the wealthier portions of their 
congregation quit them, leaving the working classes utterly neg- 
lected. The Church of England, it is alleged, now steps in, and 
in her character of the “true missionary of the poor,” not only 
supplies the void but remains among them steadfastly, doing her 
duty in all times and seasons. That the Established clergy have 
nobly done their duty, so far as their means permitted, we have 
shown in a former number. As, however, Dr. Hume allows that 
of late years, in some of the poorer and more populous districts, 
the increase of church accommodation has not been equal to more 
than three per cent. of the increase of the population, and as the 
wealth of the Church community has enormously augmented, it 
appears to us that the laudations set up on behalf of a Church, the 
lay members of which have shown so much parsimony, have been 
singularly misplaced. 

The Nonconformists, on their part, indignantly deny the impu- 
tation of neglecting the poor, and keeping solely to the rich, and 
challenge the severest comparison with the Establishment in regard 
to the relief of spiritual déstitution among the working classes, due 
allowance being made for the relative means and resources of 
Churchmen and Dissenters. They admit that several handsome 
churches and schools have been built in the poorer districts, but 
assert that in general the congregations are not large, while the 
Dissenting mission stations, in equally poor localities, are generally - 
numerously attended. Again, they urge that if they have frequently 
removed their chapels, they have, ina large proportion of instances, 
been compelled to do so in consequence of the buildings being 
required for municipal improvements, but that, as far as practic- 
able, they have generally made arrangements for the locality they 
have left. They also state that although churches, and splendid 
churches too, have been built in poor districts, the rich seldom or 
never frequent them ; while, on the other hand, a chapel has been 
removed from one locality to another, so much are its poorer 
members attached to their pastor, that a very large proportion of 
them follow him to the new scene of his ministrations. 

We found it exceedingly difficult to come to anything like a 
correct conclusion upon the subject in the face of such conflicting 
statements. We therefore resolved on visiting some of the localities 
in which the truth of the Nonconformist statements might be 
tested. The result of our observation and inquiry enable us the 
more confidently to assert that the exertions of the Nonconformists 
of Liverpool in supplying religious instruction to the poor are 
above all praise, and, further, that the supposition that on the 
removal of their chapels from one locality to another the con- 
gregations lose all interest, spiritual or temporal, in the poor they 
have left, is utterly erroneous. To give anything like a detailed 
account of our inquiries would far exceed our limits, but by quoting 
a few of the most remarkable results, we may perhaps be able to 
satisfy the reader that the conclusions at which we have arrived 
are not without foundation. 

The first place we visited was the Sunday schools held in the 
Friends’ Institute. The building is not only large and commodious, 
but of handsome architectural elevation. The internal arrange- 
ments, apart from the class-rooms, combined great simplicity with 
much elegance of design, the whole having rather the appearance 
of the interior of a gentleman’s mansion than that of a public 
institution. The class-rooms had, at the time of our visit, a some- 
what more scanty attendance than usual, owing to the fine weather ; 
still we were informed there were some 300 pupils present, the full 
number on the books being 475. Although we believe the whole 
of the teachers, thirty-eight in number, are members of the Society 
of Friends, very few, if any, of the pupils belonged to that 
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denomination. A more orderly assembly of children we never met 
with. The teachers, ladies and gentlemen, treated them with great 
patience and kindness, and were listenéd to and answered with the 
greatest respect. With two or three exceptions among the ladies, 
there was no distinction of dress from the costume generally worn, 
nor any peculiarity of phraseology. We were informed that these 
“ First-Day Schools” among the Society of Friends are gradually 
spreading themselves over the country, and if, in point of good 
order and kindliness of feeling, they are equal to the Liverpool 
schools, their effect upon those under instruction must be salutary 
indeed. 

As a proof of the willingness of the working classes to follow 
their minister, although at some little inconvenience, we may 
quote the Welsh Presbyterian Chapel in Clarence-street. We 
attended the Bible-class held on Sunday afternoons, in a very 
spacious room under the chapel. There were present some five 
hundred scholars, half of whom were adults, principally of the 
artisan class. All were respectably dressed, and scrupulously neat 
in their attire. The most perfect order reigned through the various 
classes. This chapel is one of those which have been removed 
from a more crowded part of the town. The building is of exgeed- 
ingly handsome elevation, and capable, at a guess, of holding from 
twelve to fifteen hundred people. The internal fittings are not 
only solid, but handsome, and the whole building is in excellent 
taste. As a proof of the feeling that the poor were not adverse to 
the removal of the chapel, it may be stated that the working 
classes in the congregation (and they comprised a large majority) 
subscribed most liberally to the erection of the new building. 

The Brunswick Wesleyan Chapel in Erskine-street may be cited 
as a proof of the earnestness of that denomination in supplying 
‘religious instruction to the poor and ignorant. In the Sunday- 
school classes there are about 500 people, with an energetic and 
patient staff of teachers. 


The Islington Presbyterian Chapel deserves particular mention ; 
not only from its having one of the largest Sunday-schools in 
Liverpool, but from the great poverty of many of the inhabitants of 
the district—a fact too plainly percéptible in the faces of the 
children. But if the poverty of the parents of the children is great, 
one excellent effect of these Sunday-schools in enforcing cleanliness 
was visible in their persons, it being an established rule with all 
that the children shall present themselves with clean faces and 
hands. This regulation might appear somewhat difficult to carry 
out. At first, indeed, some little demur is occasionally made ; but 

‘in a short time a spirit of rivalry is developed in the mothers in 
regard to the appearance of their children, and that which at first 
was looked upon as a trouble soon becomes a regular habit. The 
whole arrangements of the chapel do immense credit to the con- 
gregation, and especially to its able and eloquent minister, the 
Rey. Mr. White. 


In the Raffles Memorial Chapel, Mission Station, and Ragged 
School, we found a crowning proof of the zeal of the Nonconformists 
in educating the poor, and supplying the means of worship in a 
destitute and demoralized locality. In this chapel, which is very 
numerously attended, four-fifths of the congregation are of the very 
poorest. In the Sunday-schools we found about four hundred 
pupils, with a staff of twenty-seven teachers. Although we were 
obliged to admit the admirable organization of these schools, and 
the kindness and attention of the teachers, on casting an eye over 
the pupils, an intensely painful impression was produced, so plainly 


upon the poor children. Their pinched and sickly expression was 
the more apparent from the fact that the faces of all were, according 
to rule, scrupulously clean. 

Attached to the Raffles Mission in Greenland-street are an 
excellent Ragged School and a Female Mission. The ragged 
school is already so fully attended that as many as fifty children 
who desire instruction are frequently sent away. The Female 
Home Mission is, also, an excellent institution. Too frequently 
he poor woman and the female child are neglected when a respect- 
able amount of care is bestowed upon boys. The Female Mission 
is principally conducted by three officers—a treasurer, a superin- 
tendent, and a missionary. Without undervaluing the services of 
the two first-named, we must especially notice the missionary, Miss 
Ritchie, as an example of the vast amount of good which a clever, 
enthusiastic woman, possessing at the same time a considerable 
degree of tact, is capable of accomplishing in missionary enter- 

prise, and in the cause of general benevolence. Not satisfied with 
benefiting her pupils by spiritual instruction alone, she endeavours 
to find respectable employment for the swarm of ragged children 
around her, as soon as they are capable of making themselves 
useful. Last year alone she, single-handed, obtained situations 


for no fewer than sixty-nine uncared-for boys and girls, resident in 
the hovels which surround the Mission-house. More remarkable 
still is the quiet, respectful attention which the rough members of 
a workman’s club she has established give to her reading and ex- 
planation of different chapters in the Holy Scriptures. We hear a 
great deal about “ woman’s mission,” and likewise about the want 
of employment for females of the middle classes. Why do not 
more ladies imitate Miss Ritchie, and enter upon the unobtrusive 
path of usefulness which she pursues? We have in our large 
centres of population, on the one hand, masses who are spiritually 
dead and destitute, and, on the other, thousands of women pining 
for occupation, who, after due training, would make the best and 
gentlest missionaries. What religious or philanthropic sect or body 
will first demonstrate the full value of female agercy in reclaiming 
our heathen population to the decencies of life and the duties of 
religion ? 

We might quote other instances of religious operations on the 
part of the Nonconformists of Liverpool, but must be content to 
state that three of the other places we visited were mission stations, 
maintained at the expense of the congregation of chapels which 
‘had been removed to other localities. 


There are several admirably-conducted Dissenting chapels in 
Liverpool, but one, the Independent chapel in Great George-street, 
the congregation of which support the Raffles Mission in Green- 
land-street, deserves especial allusion. From the balance-sheet at 
present before us it is incontestably shown that, if the ministers 
and congregations of Dissenting chapels occasionally migrate from 
one locality to another, their liberality in meeting the spiritual 
and temporal wants of the poorer classes in other neighbourhoods 
is not thereby in any way diminished. Last week we gave @ 
sketch of the Church College of St. Aidan, built by donations from 
wealthy members of the Church of England, and supported by the 
fees paid by the students, who act as town missionaries in Liver- 
pool. This College has a most imposing list of noblemen and 
others on its direction. It has an agency in London for aiding its 
funds, and receiving contributions from all parts of the kingdom. 
Yet if the interest of all the donations given to its support from 
the first year of its existence were calculated it would be found to 
amount toa smaller sum than the average yearly collections for 
missionary enterprise in Liverpool subscribed by the congregation 
of this one Dissenting chapel, although among them there is 
perhaps not one titled person, or a single individual of any 
marked social eminence. To the Raffles Mission House in 
Greenland-street alone they subscribe more than one thousand 
pounds a year, besides contributing largely to the London 
Missionary Society, Turkish Missions, and the Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College, as well as to many of the most useful benevolent 
societies. We were also informed that of all the poorer classes 
who form a portion of the regular congregation, neither the widow 
nor children of any were allowed to come upon the parish funds 
for relief. Many other Dissenting chapels, in proportion with 
their means, are equally liberal, but the instance we have quoted 
will go far to prove how erroneous is the statement that in Liver- 
pool the Church of England should be considered as the only home 
missionary of the poor. 

Another institution wholly raised and conducted by Noncon- ~ 
formists is deserving of unqualified praise—the Liverpool Ragged 











School Union. The object of the Society is to assist and encourage 


| those Ragged Schools in which the authorized version of the Holy 
did want of food and feebleness of constitution ieave their traces | 


Scriptures is the principal text-book. It assists with grants of 
money, and by other means, schools already in existence, and 
encourages the formation of others. It also assists in the forma- 
tion of Bible classes and mothers’ meetings. Of the amount of 
good effected by this Union a tolerably correct idea may be formed 
from the fact that during last year they had more than 9,000 
children under instruction, taught by a staff of no fewer than 626 
unpaid teachers. Besides the general instruction afforded by these 
schools a very large amount of practical benevolence was brought 
into play, such as providing shoeless children with clogs, clothing 
those who were almost naked ; granting coals, groceries, clothing, 
and food to poor widows with families ; visiting the sick, and in 
many other ways acting the part of the Good Samaritan. They 
also usefully endeavour to provide these destitute children with 
respectable situations. During the last year alone they obtained 
employment for no fewer than 815. To appreciate the value 
of this work the reader should visit some of the localities 
from which these poor children are taken, and know the manner 
in which they have been accustomed to live before they come 
under the fostering care of the Ragged School Union. The most 
distant glimpse of the scenes of vice, misery, and drunkenness 
with which these children are familiar, would almost fill the 
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philanthropist with despair. The extent to which the vice of | 


dronkenness alone is carried in Liverpool is really appalling. It 
appears, from the statement of the much-respected Roman Catholic 
chaplain of the borough gaol, the Rev. Dr. Nugent, that as many 
as 17,265 persons were brought last year before the Liverpool 
magistrates for drunkenness and crimes arising from drunken- 
ness. Dr. Nugent is constrained to add that no !town in England 
is so disgraced by this beastly vice. As drinking is more common 
in the exact proportion of the poverty and squalor of the locality, 
the mental degradation of these ill-fated children before they were 
taken under the protection of the Ragged School teachers may 
easily be imagined. 

It may be said that the facts and statistics contained in this 
article are obviously derived from Nonconformist sources. Let us 
now quote a proof of their energy, for which we are indebted to a 
staunch member of the Church of England. This gentleman, as it 
happens, is by no means an admirer of Nonconformity, but he 
placed the facts in our hands to show the necessity for greater and 
renewed exertions on the part of the Established Church in Liver- 
pool, if she is to hold her own and realise her mission. The Church 
of England, then, makes the following provision for the 50,000 
sailors and the vast number of emigrants who pass through Liver- 


pool. She provides asmall floating chapel, which is pewed, and. 


but very poorly attended, and she employs a scripture reader or 
two. Almost the whole spiritual instruction of the maritime popu- 
lation is thus thrown upon the Dissenters, and through the agency 
of the Liverpool Bethel Union they most energetically discharge 
the duty. They have two chapels, each attended by a numerous 
congregation, one formed in a large warehouse, the other a regularly 
built place of worship. The objects of this society are not only to 
provide suitable places of worship for sailors on shore, but also to 
preach and hold religious services on board of emigrant ships in the 
river, for the benefit of the passengers and crews. It has also day and 
Sunday schools for the children of seamen ; it circulates the Holy 
Scriptures and religious publications freely among the crews ; and 
lends suitable libraries for the voyage. During the last year it held 
312 services jp.its two chapels, and 614 devotional meetings. It 

distributed more than 50,000 tracts and religious publications 

among emigrants and seamen. It preached the Gospel to congre- 

gations amounting to 43,000 persons, more than one-half of whom 

were sailors, The aggregate number of those who attended the 

weekly evening devotional services was 14,257, more than one-half 
of whom were also sailors. 

If the wealthy merchants of Liverpool, the vast majority of 
whom profess to be members of the Church of England, can so far 
silence the still small voice of duty as to read these facts without 
misgiving or self-accusation they must indeed be far gone in apathy. 
The Nonconformists may rejoice with Christian exultation that 
they have been accounted worthy to sow the seed of the Gospel 
where it cannot fail to bring forth such plenteous fruit. But is the 
Church satisfied ? Can the new Bishop of the diocese regard with 
approval this further proof of the liberality of the Churchmen of 
Liverpool? Can the Church clergy entertain any other feelings 
than those of shame, regret, and humiliation, when they see the 
religious instruction of the vast floating maritime and emigrant 
population of the port, almost engrossed by the more active, more 
zealous, and more liberal Dissenters ? 

We cannot take leave of the Liverpool Dissenters without offering 
them our thanks for the uniform courtesy and aid we received at 
their hands. Our acknowledgments are especially due to Mr. 
William Crossfield, Jun., whose name seems stereotyped on the 
committees of all Nonconformist churches and societies for the 
promotion of religion, and to Mr. John Harrison, the indefatigable 
secretary of the Evangelical Sunday School Union. 








THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF IRELAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sim,—In the Lonpon Review of October 7th I observe a favourable 
notice of Miss Cobbe’s article on Ireland which appeared in Fraser’s 
Magazine. Now, as this article is very likely to mislead numbers of 
persons in England with respect to the Established Church of Ireland, 
I have presumed to address to you a few remarks in reply to some of 
the facts (as they are called) brought forward by the authoress of that 
article. Miss Cobbe states that there are one hundred and ninety- 
nine parishes in Ireland without a single member of the Established 
Charch. Now, it may be supposed that a clergyman is attached to 
each of these parishes, and therefore that there are one hundred and 
ninety-nine clergymen in Ireland who are paid for doing nothing. 
Such an inference is entirely incorrect. These parishes are only 

in name, and form part of each clergyman’s benefice by 
being united to other parishes. For example, seventy-six Irish 
benefices include five hundred and seventy-five civil parishes. 

Miss Cobbe says that “there is not a single town or a single 








diocese in which the Established Church forms even a moiety of tho 
population.” Now, there are several parishes in the north of Ireland, 


_ in which the members of the Established Church outnumber all the 


other denominations in the parish. Such districts are, doubtless, 
very few, but still there are some such. 

She states that there is “a clergyman for every thirty-six souls, 
and (in three dioceses) a bishop for every one thousand five hundred !” 
Now, as the number of Church people in Ireland amounts to 678,661, 
this statement would give the country 18,851 ministers of religion!!! 
I know not by what process of arithmetic Miss Cobbe arrived at such 
a conclusion, for she herself states that there are two thousand two 
hundred and sixty-five clergymen in the Irish Church. 

The three Bishops with only 1,500 Church people in their dioceses 
exist nowhere save in the imagination of those who know little or 
nothing of the real state of the case. 

There are in Ireland between 1,500 and 1,600 benefices, of which 
619 are under £200 a year, 652 under £400 a year, while only 72 ave 
over £600 a year. 

What now are the numbers of parishioners in each parish? There 
are 564,576 Episcopalians for about 1,500 rural parishes, giving an 
average of 376 for each parish. 

The corresponding average in the rural parishes of England is 387, 
and in Wales 248. Ireland thus stands midway between England 
and Wales. The relative numbers of Church people have been steadily 
increasing. In 1837 there were 100 Roman Catholics to 134 of the 
Established Church ; while in 1861 there were 100 of the former to 
154 of the latter. 

In England the average extent of each benefice is five square miles, 
while in Ireland it is twenty ; and, without deducting the sums paid 
for curates, the income of each incumbent is exactly £210 a year. 

Miss Cobbe adds ; “If the Church of Ireland taught absolute and 
final truth instead of such a Calvinistic theology as is well-nigh 
obsolete elsewhere,” &c. What does she mean by absolute and final 
truth? I can only imagine that it means something which I trust 
the Irish Church will never teach. But, as to the charge of Calvinism, 
I feel assured from what I know of English and Irish clergymen (and 
I know many of both) that the Irish are not, as a body, @ whit more 
Calvinistic than the English. There are exceptions here and there in 
Ireland to this, but such men are rapidly vanishing, and men of more 
moderate views are succeeding them. This much I have said in 
reply to Miss Cobbe on the Church question. There is another 
mistake in her essay that I wish to point ont. She says that the 
Queen’s Colleges have lately shown what kind of pupils they may 
produce in Mr. Lecky. Now, Mr. Lecky is a Master of Arts of 
Trinity College. He lived there many years when I was a student, 
and was one of the brightest ornaments of our Historical Society. 

I remain, your obedient servant, Ww. H. Ferrar, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Oct. 28th, 1865, Dublin, and Junior Dean. 


P.S.—I should have mentioned above that there are seventeen 
towns in Ireland where there are over 10,000 inhabitants, in which 
the Episcopalians amount to 114,295. Seventy-two parishes out of 
1,572 belong to these towns, and thus the average number of 
Episcopalians in each town parish is 1,590. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 


Tne two exhibitions which opened this week—the one at the 
French Gallery, the other at the Gallery of the Society of British 
Artists, both under the management of gentlemen whose business 
it is to live by the sale of pictures—are a convincing sign of the 
strong feeling for pictures which marks the popular taste. In 
London, where we had twenty years ago one exhibition of 
pictures, we have now ten ; and there is no town of any import- 


ance now without its exhibition. Speculators who see no interest . 


whatever in a picture but interest of money, are ready to pay 
handsomely for almost anything that bears the name of a painter 
of any repute, and to give the most solid of all encouragement to 
artists who have yet to make their name. Those gentlemen buy 
pictures that have won great stakes as they do racehorses ; the 
points of beauty and fine blood have small charms, we suspect, for 
them. They send their more costly purchases to the ends of the 
earth to bring money as a showman does ; they multiply copies of 
them by engraving and by photography, and thoroughly work the 
product of the artist's genius to their own profit. It is this com- 
mercial feeling—this worship of the almighty dollar, as our New 
World cousins phrase it—that is contributing so largely to the spread 
of the popular taste for art, or, perhaps we ought rather to say, for 
pictures. The means may be a trifle sordid, considering the 
refined purposes it serves thus indirectly ; but it is not for a 
moment to be despised, and it rests with the artists themselves 
to take advantage of the state of things in elevating the taste of 
the public while they benefit themselves. These winter exhi- 
bitions have gone on succeeding for the last thirteen years, and 
we may add, improving in character every year, chiefly because 
the buying public has been increased by a market well sup- 
plied by the dealers. Artists, we fancy, remain much about, 
the same rather indolent, dreamy creatures—never working » 
when they were not obliged—that they are believed to be. 
The idea of cudgelling his brain for a good subject and 
working it out at a ‘time when he wishes bis brain to lie 
fallow and nurture the growth of new fancies, is not agreeable 
to an artist who delights in summer afternoons and autumn 
sunsets and twilights. But the prospect of a Winter Exhibition, » 
as good as we have them now, stirs his ambition, and he 
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nsents to enter the lists out of the season. We presume that 
aay of the pictures forming Mr. Wallis’ and Mr. Gambart’s 
collections at the galleries referred to have been painted and con- 
tributed precisely as they would have been for the Academy or any 
other of the exhibitions which are undertaken by the artists them- 
selves, the sole interest of the dealer in them being in the usual 
per-centage on the sales. So far, then, these exhibitions belong to 
the artists, while, on the other hand, the bulk of the pictures are 
understood to be the property of the dealers. The Water-colour 

Societies, however, have recently taken up the plan of exhibiting 
in the winter, and a new society made the experiment with such 
complete success last year at the Egyptian Hall that, no doubt, it 
will be repeated. The British Institution, which opens in Feb- 
ruary, is more properly regarded as the first of the regular fine 
arts season. The Academy, it is said, could not well attempt an 
exhibition oftener than once in the year so long as their rooms are 
required for the drawing schools and lectures, but they might do 
well by establishing a district exhibition of the works of their 
students, with any studies of the academicians that might be 
offered. So little is known of the schools of the Academy that 
this would be acceptable to the public, and it would be in accord- 
ance with the system adopted abroad, and, indeed, carried out in 
our Government Schools of Art. 

The largest collection we have to notice-first, which is that under 
Mr. Wallis’s superintendence, and it consists of more than 600 
pictures, one-third of which are water-colour drawings. The whole 
of the rooms of the Suffolk-street Gallery are occupied by this 
collection, which, until the present time, was associated with that 
of Mr. Gambart, at the French Gallery. The increase in the 
number of works is enormous, the two together forming a collection 
as large as that of the Academy. We shall have occasion to notice, 
also, in addition to these, the exhibition which Mr. McLean has 
opened, of 150 water-colour drawings, many of which are new, and 
several of the highest merit. 

The water-colour designs at the Suffolk-street Gallery are not 
confined to works of living artists, so that they have a wider interest 
in showing us the different phases of the art from the somewhat 
stiff and mannered compositions of G. Barrett and J. Girtin, who 
were Turner’s senior contemporaries, to Turner’s earlier drawings, 
Copley Fielding’s rich-toned landscapes, David Cox’s bold dash of 
colour, J. D. Harding’s formal drawing-master prettinesses, and 
George Cattermole’s fine dramatic sketches. From these we can 
trace the rise of the new school in the drawings of W. Callow, 
S. Prout, E. Duncan, and others up to Birket Foster, who seems to 
be leading the water-colour painters just now ; whether rightly is, 
we think, doubtful, but pleasantly there can be no hesitation in 
saying. 

Amongst the drawings of the old style, there i3 one by Copley 
Fielding, of the “‘ Rydal Mountains, Cumberland” (71), which is 
marked by finer feeling for the grand poetic sentiment of landscape 

than most works we see now. Itis perhaps something too much 
after the style of Gaspar Poussin ; but in solemnity of expression 
and fine-evening tone of colour it is very remarkable. A small 
drawing of a fine forest near Interlacken, beautiful in its misty 
greys, is almost equally distinguished by the impressive truth with 
which these grand views are realized by the painter. Mr. Birket 
Foster’s filigree work in silver and enamel, or Mr. Edmund 
Warren’s still more laboured efforts to bring upon the canvas every 
leaf and flower, to lose no scrap of detail, appear almost con- 
temptible by the side of pictures like those by Copley Fielding and 
Turner. In the works of painters who rely so completely on close 
imitations of mere objects which no eye ever really notices in a fine 
landscape, the interest soon flags when we see the constant repe- 
tition of the same subject, the same figures in the same light and 
the same colours. It is not that there is nothing to admire in this 
detail, but that the admiration ends there ; the painter has felt no 
more, and his work shows that he has missed the larger view of the 
poetic landscape painter. The sky is a terrible test for painters 
who devote themselves for months to painting every dead leaf on 
the ground, and it will be observed that this is the feeblest part of 
the picture, wherein artists follow out the principles of excessive 
imitation, as we see in the drawings of Mr. Edward Warren, 
Mr. B. Foster, and their imitators. It is a question whether the 
agreeable, if rather commonplace treatment of a landscape, as we 
= it Bocas an 4 E. Duncan’s “View on the Thames 
above Barnes” ; eep” (99), by Mr. Sidney Cooper; 
* A Coast Scene” (1), by Mr. Pyne ; and o The Mid-day Meal,” by 
Mr. H. B. Willis, is not far preferable to the unimaginative works 
of the realistic painters, who take the phocograph as their model. 
We notice the prominent difference between the two sets of 
painters as it points to the prevalence amongst the younger artists 
of rather narrow views of art. In the still-life pieces of Mr. J. 
Sherrin—a wood-pigeon with a branch of holly (133), and some 
groups of fruit, the study of minute detail is most legitimately 
carried out, and the picture becomes far more pleasing and 
suggestive than one in which a beech-tree with every branch and 
ted ever could be. As examples of a healthier style in 
the ds of rising artists, we should mention Mr. Ditchfield’s 
small, but very truthful little drawing (197), “Gurnand Bay,” an 
effect of early morning, given without any trickery or forcing of 
the colour. _Mr. W. W. Deane’s drawing of the old “Bucherie of 
Caudebec,” in Normandy (45) is also noticeable for its originality 
in choice of subject and genuine truth of study, without “descending 
to petty detail. 


he large room, which is very well filled with the oil pictures, 


| 





| pote this gallery in the regular Exhibition. Two Spanish 
cabiests, by Mr. E. Long, are the most interesting, as the work of 


a painter whose name is at present little known except from one or 
two works at the British Institution, for which he rather acquired 
blame as an imitator of Mr. Philip. In these pictures, however, 
there are suflicient proofs of the. painter's independence of obser- 
vation in the choice of his subject, and of his mastery over the 
technicalities of his art. 293 is a rather large picture of the dark- 
eyed rich-complexioned women of Granada making matting under 
the shade of some kind of shed. The colouring is particularly 
rich, and the figures drawn as a hand only could who had made 
studies of these picturesque people on the spot. 361, “ Corpus 
Christi in Cordova” represents the procession of priests with the 
crucifix through the streets, the gan uncovering and ogee | 
before it, while others follow. The people are surprisingly we 
grouped, and one party with two or three pretty girls crouching 
under a pink umbrella to screen themselves from the burning sun, 
form a particularly happy passage of good colour. Mr. Burgess, 
also a very successful painter of Spanish subjects, contributes a 
somewhat sketchy but extremely spirited and clever picture of an 
“ Improvisatore ” (452)—a work quite worthy of the painter of the 
“ Bravo Toro,” which excited so much admiration in the Acodemy 
Exhibition. Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., has painted “ Jeannie Deans 
First Visit to the Duke of Argyle” (274)—a work not very remark- 
able for any of the master’s strong dramatic power, but cleverly 
painted. Boat 

Mr. Richardson, whose name is almost new to our exhibitions, 
his “ Hamlet and Ophelia” in the Academy being the first picture 
that brought him into notice, has made a very decided advance in 
his picture (238), “Christopher Sly,” where the droll tigiker of 
re atm made a lord for an hour, has just awoke from his 
drunken sleep to be waited upon by a real lord, and shouts, “ For 
God’s sake, a pot of small ale!” There is much character and 
humorous expression in the heads, and altogether the story is very 
well told ; in point of painting the picture shows a good deal of 
the thinness and feeble colouring noticed in the “ Hamlet and 
Ophelia ”—faults, however, which may easily be got rid of, where 
there is so much evident ability. Mr. A. H. Tourrier, whose 
picture of the “‘ Prisoner” in the Academy we noticed, contributes 
a single figure of an Arab smoking a pipe of Latakia (230), re- 
markable as a study, and showing the best qualities of rich colour. 
“The Knightly Mirror,” by Mr. P. R. Morris, has some good points 
of technical merit, but is too obviously designed for the sake of 
the trick of representing the reflection of the lady’s face on the 
surface of the knight’s polished armour. There areSome pictures 
of minor importance by some of the academicians, most of which, 
however, have been exhibited before, amongst them a large work 
by the late Mr. Roberts, “ Baalbec.” : 

One of the smaller rooms is given up entirely to the ladies ; but 
here again most of the pietures have been seen before, amongst them 
Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur’s beautiful picture of “‘Oxen Ploughing ;” 
Mrs. Ward’s “ Young Princes in the Tower;” Miss Osborne’s 
“ Christmas ;” and Mrs. Hay’s “ Return of the Prodigal,” and 
“Tobias and Tobit.” By the last-named lady, however, there are 
several very clever studies of Italian figures. By Madame Hen- 
riette Brown, a portrait of a fair young lady is remarkable for the 
exquisite delicacy of the painting as well as the distinct personality 
of the countenance. The pictures by foreign artists arealso shown 
together, and occupy one of the smaller rooms ; but there is no 
work calling for special notice amongst them. On the whole, the 
exhibition is.the most interesting Mr. Wallis has ever brought 
together, and does him very great credit. 








MUSIC. 


Tue production of ‘‘ Der Freyschiitz” at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
on Saturday last, and its subsequent repetitions, have given a 
special interest to the exceptional short series of performances now 
going on there. Perhaps in the whole range of German o 
there is scarcely any work so ill-suited for translation into Italian 
as “Der Freyschiitz.” In this opera especially Weber has embodied 
in music the very essence of German romance and northern energy. 
His whole life was an artistic contest against the southern and 


_enervating influence of the Italian style, by which the German 


= stage was denationalized in his day. The “ Freyschitz” is 
eber’s earliest important protest and assertion of his own and 
his nation’s individuality in music; and it is, therefore, of course, 
naturally opposed to any association with that very nationality 
against which its composer’s whole art energies were constantly 
directed. Moreover, its original shape and proportions as a dialogue 
opera became entirely disorganized, and the dramatic action 
impeded by the interpolated recitaiives which are added to replace 
the spoken text—a species of tampering with a great work by a 
great man that no reasons of mere expediency can justify. It is 
curious that the principle of nationality in musical art seems to be 
so little understood, or, if understood, so entirely ignored. Ina 
great and wealthy capital like London, with the present widely- 
os musical taste, there should be separate and distinct esta- 
blishments for the performance of operas of the Italian, French, 
and German schools in their respective languages and their original 
integrity. There is a rhythm and an accent of both language and 
music peculiar to each of those countries, which are materially 
weakened, if not destroyed, in the process of translation: How- 
ever, for the present we must be content to take things as we find 





contains many decidedly above the level of those which usually | 
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them, and bating the fundamental error of turning the most 
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German of German operas into the antagonistic Italian language, 
and encumbering it with recitatives which, however cleverly 
manufactured, do not assimilate with the work itself—with 
these exceptions the performance of “Der Freyschiitz” at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre is a very fine one. Mdlle. Titiens, 
whose Agatha is forcible and full of dramatic intention through- 
out, gave the great scena in the second act, “Softly sighs,” 
with much declamatory power and earnest expression, although 
occasionally her vocal energy was somewhat redundant. Mr. 
Santley, who played Caspar for the first time, sang the music better 
than any previous Caspar, with the exception, perhaps, of Staudigl. 
His (Mr. Bantley’s) delivery of the great ‘‘ Revenge” scena, was 
admirable ; the drinking-song would have been equally so, with a 
little more of that grim humour which the part requires. A most 
important feature in the cast was the excellent performance of 
Mdlle. Sinico as Annetta. This lady sang the music with a 
thorough perception of its character that proved her to be a highly 
intelligent and thoughtful artist, whose Italian training does not, 
as is so generally the case, prevent her comprehension of the spirit 
of a style so opposite as the music of Weber. In the exquisite 
duet, “Come be gay,” Mdlle. Sinico carried off the chief honours, 
although her fellow-singer was Malle. Titiens ; and in the charming 
Polacca song she produced even greater effect. Signor Stagno, as 
Rodolfo, sang with care and earnestness ; but the Italian vibrato 
of his style was somewhat at variance with the direct energy of the 
music. The opera has been well placed on the stage—the ‘“ Wolf's 
Glen” is a beautiful picturesque scene by Mr. Telbin ; but all the 
details of the incantation are much too realistic—too much like a 
diabolical scene in the introduction to a pantomime. No doubt 
there is warrant for this on the authority of the original German 
representation, where the horrors were of the most literal descrip- 
tion ; but the effect might be very much heightened by a little 
more indefiniteness and ideality. The voice of Zamiel, apparently 
produced by deputy through a roll of paper or other such medium, 
was ludicrously like the “walk up, walk up” of the booth at a 


‘ country fair. 


The-new ballet at the Royal English Opera, “ Gitta la Ballerina,” 
fulfils the promise made by the management of special efforts in 
this direction. There is some capital dancing, especially by Mdlle. 
Duchateau, and the entertainment will doubtless prove attractive. 
On Wednesday next Malle. Ida Gilliess, a pupil of Auber, is to 
make her first appearance here in the “ Masaniello” of that 
master. 

The Oratorio season will commence the week after next, when 
the Sacred Harmonic Society and the National Choral Society 
both resume their performances. 

The three historical matinées of pianoforte music promised by 
Mr. Pauer are postponed—the reason given by that gentleman 
being that, “in consequence of an old Act of Parliament of 
Charles II.’s time having been raked up and put in force, all 
morning concerts are stopped for the present.” Is there not some 
on here, at all events as to the date of the alleged prohibitory 
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Tue “Arr JourNaL” ror Novemper.—An engraving by Cousen, 
from Mr. Hughes’s painting of “ Ophelia,” is the first of the three 
steel plates in this month’s Art Journal. The picture, though rather 
feeble in the figure of Ophelia, is very graceful in the general effect, 
and it has been delicately rendered. The second of the steel plates 
is Mr. A. Johnston’s ‘‘ Suspense ”’—a handsome female head, full of 
expression, and altogether a very beautiful engraving from the burine 
of Mr. Bourne; and the third is Turner’s “ Vale of Heathfield,” re- 
produced by Mr. Cooke—a most lovely bit of Sussex scenery, billowy 
with wood, glorious with hill and dale and open sea, and crowned 
with one of Turner’s grand, tumultuous skies. Mr. J. Beavington 
Atkinson selects this month for his gallery of “‘German Painters of 
the Modern School” the morbid and unhappy Alfred Rethel, who died, 
prematurely worn out, in 1859, at the age of forty-three. Three 
woodcut specimens of his works are given, one of which—* Death 
Coming as a Friend” —is instinct with German wildness and fantasy, 
though the other two seem in these versions very poor. Mrs. Bury 
Palliser’s ‘“‘ Historic Devices and Badges,” the Rev. E. L. Cutts’s 
*¢ Ecclesiastical Art Manufacturers,” and Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt’s ‘‘ Rock- 
ingham China and the Yorkshire Potteries,’ are curious and entertain- 
ing, both in their literary matter and their illustrations; and the 
reports on contemporary art subjects, and discussions of art topics, 
are more than usually full. Continuing their ‘“ Memories of the 
Authors of the Age,” Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall discourse of Charles 
Lamb and of Laman Blanchard, but we cannot say that the sketches 
are all complete or satisfactory, and, in treating of the former, 
an error has been committed in the statement that Southey’s “ only 
offence,” in the celebrated article in the Quarterly Review which 
drew upon him a letter of indignant and fiery rebuke from his old 
friend Lamb, was that in that article he had spoken of Leigh Hunt 
as the author of “a book that wants only a sounder religious feeling 
to be as delightful as it is original.” What really moved Lamb to 
wrath was a cowardly allusion which Southey had made to Leigh 
Hunt’s eldest son, then a child—the “favourite child” of Lamb’s 
beautiful verses; and we cannot refrain from thinking that “ Elia” 
retracted too much in his letter of apology. 








SCIENCE. 


In the Transactions of the Nova Scotia Institute of Natural 
Sciences, which have just been published, an important paper 
appears from the pen of Mr. Thomas Belt, upon the production of | 











lakes by ice-action. Those of our readers familiar with FCG co 

progress will doubtless be aware that the question which now 
agitates the world of geology is that of the origin of lake basins. 
Some of our philosophers hold that lakes are mere crevices in the 
earth’s crust, which have been produced by volcanic action ; others, 
among whom Professor Ramsay holds a prominent place, contend 
that the basins of lakes have been scooped out of the solid earth 
by the action of glaciers. To the latter view Mr. Belt inclines, 
and in the memoir before us he solyes some of the difficulties 
attending the acceptance of Professor Ramsay’s doctrine. The 
fact which appears most to militate against the ice-action 
theory is that the depths of some lakes is great. Supposing, he 
says, the existence of a depression in the pathway of a glacier 
which has reached such a depth that the ice simply fills it, what 
would happen? At the bottom and sides of the hollow the ice 
would be sluwly melted by the earth’s heat, increasing with the 
‘depth of the basin. As the ice at the lower end of the basin 
melted, the whole mass would be pushed along by the thrust of 
the moving glacier above it. Into the crevice at the upper end 
would pour the water coming down the bottom of the glacier from 
above the basin, which would pass underneath and be forced out 
at the lower end, carrying with it the mud produced by the crush- 
ing down of the ice as it melted at the bottom, and by the grinding 
along its floor as it melted at the lower end of the basin. The 
water coming from above would assist in melting the ice, espe- 
cially in summer ; but its most important effect would be the 
scouring out of the bottom of the basin, so that an ever clean face 
of rock would be presented to the huge natural tool operatin 

upon it. Such an action would, in some measure, resemble that o 

@ hollow drill which has been prepared for boring holes in rock 
through which a current of water is forced to carry off the ground 
stone. Mr. Belt accounts for the difference in depth of the lake 
basins of Switzerland and Nova Scotia by stating that in one 
case the ice-chisel operated on hard granites and in the other on 
soft, easily-worn materials. 

A new material for insulating electric wires, &., has been 
devised by Mr. W. A. Marshall, of Leadenhall-street. The 
substance employed is asbestos or amiantus. The inventor also 
suggests that submarine cables should be protected by tubing of tin. 

Mr. E. A. Wiinsch has recorded a very curious discovery made 
by him while studying the carboniferous strata of North-eastern 
Arran. The beds of coal close to the coast are inter-stratified 
with layers of volcanic ash, and passing up through both may be 
seen the trunks of trees :—“ Trunks of trees 18 to 24 inches in 
diameter and 2 to 3 feet in height, standing erect upon the thin 
seams of shale and coal on which they grew, and covered by layers 
of ash two to three feet in thickness are found regularly dispersed 
over the area.’ The ash overlying them, in which they are 
embedded, contains. numerous branches from 4 inches in diameter 
down to the minutest dimensions, some of the impressions dis- 
playing an almost feathery foliage, as though suddenly covered up 
before the foliage had time to decay or become water-worn. The 
larger branches remain perfectly round, and show the pith in an 
admirable state of preservation ; and the cellular tissue, filled up 
with mineral matter, is plainly visible to the naked eye. 

M. Quatrefages has presented to the Academy a curious memoir 
on the origin of the race of dogs. In China, he states, the exact 
period of the introduction of the dog is well known. It was in the 
year B.C. 1122, that is, about 3,000 years ago, or about the period 
of the siege of Troy. The dog appears, from what the writer 
asserts, to be a domesticated jackal, and the jackal a savage 


dog. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 





Tue weekly court at the Bank of England having broken up without 
making any alteration in the rate of discount, the stock markets were 
rather firmer on Thursday. The fands rose } per cent., and an 
improvement was observable in some of the speculative foreign bonds. 

The following notice relating to the transfer books, in preparation 
for the January dividends, has been issued by the Bank of England :— 
“ Bank of England, Nov. 1, 1865. Notice is hereby given, that, in 
order to prepare the dividends due on the 5th January, 1866, the 
balances of the several accounts in the following funds will be struck 
on the night of Friday, the 1st December, 1865, viz.:—£3 per Cent. 
Consolidated Annuities, New £5 per Cent. Annuities, New £3. 10s. 
per Cent. Annuities, 1854, New £2. 10s. per Cent. Annuities, 
Annuities for Terms of Years, India £5 per Cent. Stock. On 
Saturday, the 2nd December, the above-named funds will be transfer- 
able without the dividend due on the 5th January next. Hast-India 
Stock.—Shut, Friday, Dec. 8, 1865. Open, Saturday, Jan. 6, 1866.” 

The Bank of England have given notice that on Satarday, the 2nd 
of December, the following funds will be transferable without the 
dividend due on the Sth of January next :—viz., Consols, New £6 per 
Cents., New £3. 10s. per Cents., New £2. 10s. per Cents., Annuities 
for Terms of Years, and India £5 per Cents.; also that the transfer 
books of East-India Stock will shut on Friday, the 8th of December, 
and open on Saturday, the 6th of January. 

At the annual meeting of proprietors of the Queen Insurance 
Company, the directors’ report for the year stated that the fire pre- 
miums for the year amounted to £115,285 ; that 529 life policies were 
issued insuring £304,777 ; that the new life premiams amounted » 
£8,058; that the life income was £27,756, and that pages 
57 per cept. of the entire net premiums had been added to the 
Fand ; that the subscribed capital amounted to £1,883,220; that the 
paid-up capital was £188,322 ; and that the reserve funds amount to 
£147,638. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


SIR RICHARD STEELE.* 


“ Souxp we have liked to live withhim ?” That is the question 
which, Mr. Thackeray tells us, every reader of biography must ask 
himself. “I should like to have been Shakespeare's shoe-black, 
just to have lived in his house, just to have worshipped him, to 
have run on his errands, and seen that sweet, serene face. I should 
like, as a young man, to have lived on Fielding’s staircase in the 
Temple, and, atter helping him to bed perhaps, and opening his 
door with his latch-key, to have shaken hands with him in the 
morning, and heard him talk and crack jokes over his breakfast 
and mug of small beer.” And every one, we should think, would 
have liked to be the companion of Steele. Many men of genius 
would be scarcely tolerable as friends. The most patient hero- 
worshipper could not have submitted long to the capricious and 
stormy temper of Swift. Sterne was a great diner-out, but not the 
man to choose to lighten the burden of a solitary hour. The 
polished serenity of Addison must have been fatiguing. Johnson 
was a social bully, and too prone to monopolize conversation. 
Listening to the wisest oracle becomes tedious very soon. But 
Steele seems to us to have been formed for intimate friendship. 
Who is there that does not feel drawn to this kindly humourist ? 
Who would not give a great deal to have passed an evening with 
him at one of those taverns he was continually frequenting, even 
though it were necessary, as it most probably would have been, to 
help him to bed afterwards, and put his latch-key in the door? Heis 
not the greatest, nor wisest, nor most eloquent, but he is certainly 
the most loveable, of English writers. In one of the most charming 
of his Tatlers, he relates—we doubt not from personal experience— 
how joyful the children of his old schoolfellow always were when 
his knock was heard at the door. They who come first let 
him in, and that child which loses the race runs back again to tell 
father it is “ Mr. Bickerstaff.” No wonder the little ones climbed 
his shoulders and crowded round his chair. With the almost 
magical instinct of childhood, they would instantly recognise the 
large kindliness of that warm and affectionate heart. 

Mr. Montgomery has evidently bestowed great labour on these 
Memoirs, but the result is not very satisfactory. He naturally 
takes the same favourable view of Steele as was taken by Mr. 
Forster in the well-known article in the Quarterly Review ; but he 
supports it with no new facts and no fresh arguments. His book 
moreover, is too long. If he has omitted nothing he ought to have 
said, he has unquestionably said much that might well have been 
omitted. The title-page leads us to expect “ notices of the wits 
and statesmen of Queen Anne’s time,’ and we have therefore no 
right to complain of having to wade through many rather dreary 
pages about Swift and Pope, Addison, Gay, Congreve, and a dozen 
others, some of whom are only remotely connected with Steele. 
But the introduction of these miscellaneous morsels of biography 
give a “ book-made” air to the whole work, and add nothing either 
to its interest or value. Should a new edition be called for, Mr. 
Montgomery would be wise to roll his two thick volumes into a 
single thin one. He has collected a mass of really valuable materials, 
and, by the exercise of a little self-denial and discretion, might 
easily Coyne a very readable and attractive biography. 

Steele’s literary reputation scarcely requires vindication now. 
It was assailed in his own day with some malevolence by Tickell, 
_ and in ours with extraordinary ability by Macaulay in the essay 
on Addison, who adopted the too usual plan of elevating his hero 
at the expense of all his hero's friends. “ Poor Dick” was made 
out to be, both morally and intellectually, an impostor. He was 
“a rake among scholars,” and only a scholar among rakes. The 
Tatler in his hands was only an informal edition of the Gazette. 
In the Spectator, Addison’s worst paper was as good as Steele’s 
best. Sir Roger and Will Honeycomb, Sir Andrew Freeport and 
Will Wimble, were mere lay figures until-quickened into life by 
the master hand. Steele was “ not ill qualified” to collect news and 
compile gossip, but was fit for Tittle dis 
most dissipated men, had an easy style and gay animal spirits ; but 
that was all. Such is the estimate which passed current as the 
truth about Addison’s friend until Mr. Forster printed his 
“* Counterblast.” Macaulay need not have been at so much pains to 
rob Steele of his due. 
Tatler, the Spectator, and the Guardian, for two reputations to 
flourish side by side. A solitary paper in any of these famous 
serials was once enough to make the writer famous. Thus we learn 


He had read more than | 


There is plenty of room in the pages of the | 


from Boswell’s “ Johnson” how “Mr. Ince, who used to frequent | 


Toms’ Coffee House,” obtained considerable glory merely from 
having written one essay in the Spectator. Steele is the author of 
two hundred and fifty. He would himself have been the last man 
to depreciate Addison, so that it is rather hard he should be 
selected as a foil to heighten Addison’s glory. Indeed, he was 
never tired of sounding his old schoolfellow’s praises. It was 
while a little lad at Charterhouse that he contracted his life-long 
habit of looking up reverentially to his elder companion. Addison, 
says Mr. Thackeray, was always “bead boy” in the eyes of this 

erring, wayward, affectionate creature.” In the preface to the 
last volume of the T'atler—to select one amongst a hundred expres- 
sions of generous admiration—Steele returas grateful thanks for 
the help his friend had given him:—“I was like a distressed 


prince, who calls in a powerful neighbour to his aid. I was undone 
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| give some reason, good or bad, for his absence. 








by my auxiliary, When I had once called him in, I could ‘not 
subsist without him.” In after years, the loving imtercourse 
between the two men was interrupted by political disputes about 
the policy of Lord Sunderland’s Peerage Bill. But to the end of 
his life the distressed prince retained all his early enthusiasm for 
his auxiliary’s genius. In the Theatre, which was published soon 
after Addison's death, he tells us with characteristic humility that 
he was not only the inventor of the Tatler and Spectator, but the 
means of introducing into them “a much better writer than him- 
self, who is now immortal.” ued nig ‘ 
Although Macaulay’s attack on Steele’s position in the world o 
letters has been triumphantly repulsed, Steele’s life and character 
are not capable of being vindicated with equal ease. Throughout 
his whole career, he was continually out at elbows. From the 
time when he rode as a private in Lord Cutt’s regiment to the day 
ef his death, he was a perpetual martyr to what Mr. Disraeli calls 
“the ignoble melancholy produced by pecuniary embarrassment. 
Swift, with the bitter malignity of a political renegade, describes 
the retirement near Carmarthen, where Steele closed his life, as a 
hiding-place where he 
“ From perils of a hundred jails 
Withdrew to starve and die in Wales.” 


The lines are false, but they had enough foundation in truth to 
make them very cruel and hard to bear. The fact must be admitted 
that, in money matters, poor Dick was as careless and improvident 
as “ Harold Skimpole.” He was unable to resist the temptations 
of the society with which he mixed ; and, while free from the vice 
of gambling imputed to him by Macaulay, always lived, whether 
at Hampton-court, in Bury-street, or in Bloomsbury-square, beyond 
his means. Mr, Forster notices that he was disappointed in the 
amount of his first wife’s fortune ; but, independently of her, he 
had an ample income. To say nothing of the proceeds of the 
immense sale of the 7'atler and Spectator, he held at various periods 
five Government appointments. He was Gazetteer, Commissioner 
of the Stamp-office, Surveyor of the Royal Stables at Hampton- 
court, Governor of the Royal Company of Comedians, and Com- 
missioner of Scotch Forfeited Estates. Yet, with all this extra 
help, he could not keep his head above water. Addison had to 
repay himself a Joan of £100 by putting in an execution on Steele’s 
goods—an act which the good-natured debtor took as a warning to 
him against costly living. Richard Savage told Johnson how Sir 
Richard, at one of his great dinner parties, had tricked out the 
bailiffs in possession with expensive liveries, that he might pass 
them off as footmen. The voluminous correspondence which he 
maintained with his second wife, his “ dear, dear, pretty Prue, 
is full of evidence of his chronic poverty. Thus, in October, he 
just a year after their marriage, he sends her four guineas, v 
the cash I can well spare,” and complains that he is still “kept 
bare of money.” Sometimes he can only manage to enclose a 
guinea ; at others, he cannot even do that. On September 19, 1708, 
he sends “seven pennyworth of walnuts, at five a penny, which is 
the greatest proof I can give you at present of my being, with my 
whole heart, yours.” Three weeks later, his offering consists of “a 
quarter of a pound of Bohea and as much green tea.” 

Mrs. Mary Scurlock, the second Mrs. Steele, appears to have 
been rather a capricious and exacting beauty. That she had, 
however, entire possession of her husband’s love, is misere n f 
proved by his numerous letters, all of which she carefully preserved. 
They contain a singular record of the writer's many foibles, and 


| their minute and almost childish details enable us to realize vividly 


the jolly, rollicking, not very reputable, tavern-life he led, Very 
seldom was he away a night from Prue without being obliged to 
Now it is an old 
schoolfellow from India who has detained him—now he can invent 
no better excuse than “ business abroad.” Too frequently he 
dates from the coffee-houses where he and other “ jolly dogs” of 
that boozing, drunken age used to waste their energies and 
shorten their lives. “I will come within a pint of wine.” “I am, 
dear Prue, a little in drink, but at all times your faithful husband.” 
“JT am very sick with too much wine last night.” These and 
similar confessions were, doubtless, punished by many a fruitless 
curtain lecture. His sorrow and despair are quite piteous when 
his goddess frowns. He is down on his knees at once :—“ If I 
have ever offended you I am heartily sorry for it, and beg your 
pardon.” In spite of petulance, complaints that were often frivo- 
lous, and frequent demands for money from him, she enjoyed her 
empire to the last. She died in 1718, ten years before her hus- 
band, who consoled himself in his grief by the reflection that “ the 
best woman that ever man had, cannot now lament and pine at 
his neglect of himself.” Whatever may be his other faults, Steele 
deserves the credit of having been a faithful and fond husband. 
Of how few of his companions could we say the same! “ To love 
her is a liberal education,” he once charmingly said of Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings, in an essay which has been erroneou 
attributed to Congreve ; and his love of “ Prue,” if nota liberal 
education, was a salutary and purifying sentiment. 

We must add one word as to Steele's politics. He was a con- 
sistent Whig, and, as we have already seen, could not reproach his 
party with entirely neglecting him. He was twice elected a mem- 
ber of Parliament. On the first occasion (1714), he represented 
Stockbridge ; but he had hardly taken his seat before he was 
expelled by a factious vote of the Tories upon an absurd charge of 
having seditiously libelled the Queen and her Government in the 
columns of the Hnglishman, and in a pamphlet called “'The Crisis.” 


, He was gallantly defended by both the Walpoles, but of course 
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their oratory had no effect on the votes. In three months, the 
death 6f Queen Anne rendered it necessary to call a new Par- 
liament, which Steele entered as member for the Duke of New- 
castle’s nomination borough of Boroughbridge. Shortly afterwards 
he was knighted, and—ill as he could afford it—gave, with his 
accumtomed recklessness, a magnificent banquet on the occasion to 
upwards of two hundred guests. The evening was wound up by an 
epilogue from the pen of Addison, who, with his knowledge of 
e host’s affairs, might well exclaim ;— 


““ The sage whose guests you are to-night, is known 
“To watch the public weal, though not his own.” 


Long ago, Addison had told Mr. Hughes how he was “in a thousand 
troubles for poor Dick,” and wished that “ his zeal for the public 
might not be- ruinous to himself.” Addison’s fears were by no 
means without foundation. Steele, who was everybody’s friend 
but his own, habitually took no thought for the morrow ; and when 
the morrow came, it often found him penniless. 

It is not asa politician or a political writer that Steele will be 
remembered. Literature was his proper field, and there he has 
achieved an undying name. His comedies, the “Tender Husband,” 


. the “Conscious Lovers,” and the “ Funeral,” may possibly be 


forgotten ; but the Tatler. and Spectator will live as long as the 
The creator of Mr. Bickerstaff and Sir Roger de 
Coverley will always be held in affectionate reverence, and scores 
of essays irradiated by the bright philosophy of his playful and 
brilliant genius will keep Steele’s memory green for ever. 








PROFESSOR LIGHTFOOT’S EDITION OF THE 
GALATIANS.* 


Proressor Licutroor’s edition of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
though a separate work, is intended to be the first portion of a new 
edition of St. Patl’s Epistles. A better selection could not have 
been made to test the capability of an editor. The Epistle requires 
not merely a general knowledge of Semitic turns of expressions, 
but almost as much acquaintance with the niceties of Hebrew 
grammar as with those of Greek. Its purpose is single and espe- 
cially defined, and it remarkably concerns current controversies. 
it speaks to a nation neither Jewish, nor Greek, nor Roman, not 
holding the permanent authority of the old dispensation, nor pro- 
foundly influenced by philosophy, nor corrupted by power, but a 
Celtic people having that peculiar energy and instability, that 
capacity to receive new truths, and difficulty to retain them with- 
out distortion, which marks the whole Celtic stock ; and it thus 
gives another instance of the various methods by which the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles met the characters of the races he addressed 
and still addresses, In dealing with the causes of the controversy 
that @alléd it forth, this Epistle silences the opposite opinions of 
the dogmatist and the rationalist... It upholds the absolute 
authority of the Apostles, while it denies the same authority in 
the case of other teachers, whether followers of the Apostles 
or not. 

An edition of this Epistle, aiming to be up to the level of modern 
schdlarship, is no trifling enterprise, and we do not hesitate to say 
that, where his predecessors have been dry, or inconclusive, or 
despairing, Professor Lightfoot has treated the many difficulties 
of a most difficult Epistle with a large and courageous criticism 
which enlists the sympathy and interest of the reader. It is with a 
new satisfaction that we discover an editor who is not afraid of the 
most searching inquiry, and yet is quite content to maintain an 
honest adherence to the views of his Church. Nothing, indeed, is 
more striking than the readiness Professor Lightfoot shows to 
avail himself of every source of information, without a trace of that 
foolish timidity, whether it arise from prejudice or from fear of 
misconstruction, which disfigures too many of our commentaries. 

It is characteristic of Professor Lightfoot that he has endeavoured 
“to construct an independent text in preference to adopting the 
recension of some well-known editor.” Not only is there no text in 
which he could thoroughly acquiesce, but, as he well remarks, 
“there is always some awkwardness in writing notes to another's 
text ; and the sacrifice of independent judgment is in itself an 
evil :” an opinion which sounds new and strange in the mouth of a 
commentator. Of this strictly-critical part, time will prove the 
value. To us it seems to show cautious conservatism, such as 

refers one sure step in advance to the proverbial leap in the dark, 

tna is far more suitable to the dignity of the text than the love 

of conjecture, which proves a desire for novelty much more than a 
for truth. 

The introductory dissertations afford the reader means of judging 
of the value of what will follow, and show the editor’s extensive 
knowledge and excellent use of it. The essay on the “ Galatian 
People” is singularly discriminating ; and that on the “ Date of 
the Epistle” may be cited as a good instance of careful criticism. 
In the illustration of the text, Professor Lightfoot follows what 
seems to us a judicious method. All such notes as are necessa 
to the elucidation of the text, and can yet be brought into small 
compass, are printed beneath the text. Those similar notes which 
occupy a large space, yet cannot well be separated from the con- 
tinuous reading of the text, are inserted after the first distinct 
break in the subject. Other still larger notes, which may well be 





* St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertatious. By J. B. Lightfoot, D.D. London and Cambridge: Mac- 
millan & Co. 


placed in a supplement and treated as independent essays, are 
printed at the end of the volume. mre ¢* 
The foot-notes are the real test of the merit of the work. It is 
quite possible to write a few learned or brilliant dissertations, but 
the patient labour of illustrating every point that calls for a note, 
and yet avoiding those matters which can be annotated but not 
illustrated, is the true editorial work. Comparing these notes with 
those of other commentators, we have found them remarkably con- 
cise and logical. Their merit is especially seen in the manner in 
which a delicate shade of meaning is put in a single sentence. 
““Apa hesitates while dpa concludes :” “ d\Xog adds, while trepog 
distinguishes :” “The Divine promise in the New Testament is 
always twayyeXia, not drdexeax¢, ‘ pollicitum, not ‘ promissum,’ a gift 
graciously bestowed, and not a pledge obtained by negotiation.” 
This power of putting matters clearly is a very valuable, and not 
very common quality. 

. It is impossible, however, in the limits of this notice to enter in 
any detail into the merits of the foot-notes, so we pass on to those 
larger ones which are inserted between distinct portions of the 
text. Of these, none are more interesting than the two “on the 
words denoting ‘ Faith’” and “on the faith of Abraham,” which 
may be said to form a single dissertation. In the first 
Professor Lightfoot argues that the Hebrew, Greek, and i 
terms corresponding to the English “ faith” “ hover between two 
meanings ; trustfulness, the frame of mind which relies on another ; 
and trustworthiness, the frame of mind which can be relied upon. 
Not only are the two connected together grammatically, as active 
and passive senses of the same word, or logically, as subject aad 
object of the same act ; but there is a close moral affinity between 
them.” The words active and ive, as he explains, are here 
used in reference to the act of believing. He then shows that the 
Hebrew term rendered “ faith” is really trustworthiness, having the 





passive sense of zicoric, but sometimes approaching the active 
sense, whereas the Greek term has both senses in the New 
Testament—“ faithfulness” as well as “faith.” Having thus con- 
cluded “that the term ‘faith’ can scarcely be said to occur at all in 
the Hebrew Scriptures of the Old Testament,” he remarks :—“ At 
the same time, though the word itself is not found in the Old 
Testament, the idea is not absent; for, indeed, a trust in the 
Infinite and Unseen, subordinating thereto all interests that are 
finite and transitory, is the very essence of the higher spiritual 
life.” He then shows how in Abraham’s case “this one word 
‘faith’ sums up the lesson of his whole life.” It was when 
the Jews began to reason upon the history of their race 
that they found in the Greek wicrg a term expressing 
this feature of the patriarch’s character. And it may be noticed, 
although Professor Lightfoot has not turned from his main question 
to discuss this consequence, that we may learn from this instance 
that the Old Testament and its language are frequently objective, 
and that the New Testament is often an exponent where an 
entirely different doctrine has been supposed. In tracing the idea 
of faith in the Rabbinical and Alexandrian writers, Professor 
Lightfoot has shown that power of nice distinction which is, 


_ perhaps, the most remarkable characteristic of his mind. Take 


this summary :— 


“Thus, the coincidences and contrasts of St. Paul's doctrine of 
faith, and of his application of Abraham’s history with the teaching of 
the Jewish doctors, are equally instructive. With the Alexandrian 


school it looked to the growth of the individual man; with the 
| Rabbinical it recognised the claims of a society; with the one it was 





spiritual, with the other it was historical. On the other hand, it was 
a protest alike against the selfish, esoteric, individualizing spirit of 
the one, and the narrow, slavish formalism of the other.” 


There can be no doubt that the sacred writings are best under- 
stood by those who compare them with the works of the same race 
nearest in time and most like in subject. Some, with an unwise 
timidity, shrink from such a comparison ; for the same reason, if 
the unreasonable can be dignified by such a term, that makes them 
anxious to maintain the theories which place all the books of the 
Old ‘Testament as far as possible in date from any of the Rabbinical 
writings. Yet, when we have the opportunity of reading side by 
side works on the same subjects, and not of widely distant dates, 
the truth of the claim of the inspired books strikes the reader with 
the force of irresistible evidence. 

Among the other long notes, that ‘ On the Name and Office of 
an Apostle” is especially interesting, and almost all are singularly 
readable, the writer carefully avoiding all unnecessary technicalities, 
and making no display of learning that does not need to be 
paraded. 

The supplementary dissertations, respectively headed, “ Were 
the Galatians Celts or Teutons?” ‘ The Brethren of the Lord,” 
and “ St. Paul and the Three,” are worthy, each of them, of a 
separate review. The first very curious subject, which has been 
contested by French and German writers with the strength of 
national feeling, is here fimally settled by accumulation of evidence 
showing that the. Galatians were really Celts, although there 
may “have been among them some Teutonic tribes. And it is 
characteristic of Professor Lightfoot’s appreciation of modern criti- 
cism that, though admitting and apologizing for a want of know- 
ledge of Celtic philology, he rightly lays great stress upon the 
names of Galatian places and persons, of which he gives @ 
careful list. The second essay, though dealing with the evidence 
of documentary data, is of great interest on account of its relation 
to dogmatic matters of importance. The data, however, preser:t so 
many difficulties that it has seemed to Professor Lightfoot impossible 
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to arrive at a positive conclusion, although he thinks that the 
balance of the argument is in favour of the opinion that the 
“brethren of the Lord” were sons of Joseph by a former wife. 
The third dissertation—on “ St. Paul-and the Three,” or the 
apostle of the Gentiles and the three apostles of the Circumcision, 
St. James, St. Peter, and St. John—deals with larger questions 
than the others, viz., the conduct and teaching of these Apostles in 
reference to the great controversy of the Church in their days, the 
relation of the Law and the Gospel, and how far the former was 
abrogated by the latter—a controversy in which the Epistle to the 
Galatians is the most prominent document. The commentary 
would, as the writer remarks, be incomplete without such an 
attempt to decipher the relations between the two great bodies of 
which the primitive Church in its early days was composed. And, 
from the manner in which he has treated perhaps the most difficult 
question in the history of controversy, his modest “ apology” for 
undertaking it is more than needless. The history of the growth 
of the Apostolic Church, of the opinions that necessarily arose 
among believers as to the authority of the Law, whether with 
Jewish or Gentile converts, and the relation of the Apostolic 
writings to these opinions, are described with rare skill. Those 
who cannot perceive the essential unity of purpose behind the 
outward diversity of teaching, who do not see that men of different 
races and different religious opinions cannot be addressed in the 
same language, and who thus, prepared by the inward craving of 
mankind for the realization of an ideal system always the same in 
appearance, but necessarily always essentially different, easily fall 
victims to the specious schools that look for contradiction, and shut 
their eyes to agreement—such would do well, before they allow 
themselves to drift away into the dark restless ocean of unbelief, 
to read and study this last essay. They would then admit that the 
real key to the seeming differences of the two dispensations and 
their teachers is found in the motto of the series of editions thus 
well begun :— 


TloAvpepig kai rodurpézwe. 


Professor Lightfoot, however, is, in one respect, liable to 
blame. We cannot easily forgive him for not having taken the 
small trouble of adding an index to a work in which there area 
multitude of notes and references that would be of service to any 
one reading other portions of the New Testament, if only he could 
tell where to find them. No methodical arrangement can ever 
supersede this greatest help to the student, and in his next edition 
Professor Lightfoot ought to make his own index, and not employ 
a professional hand. He might also, with advantage, add a disser- 
tation on the use of Old Testament quotations by early Christian 
writers, especially Justin Martyr in his dialogue with Trypho. 
Already he has produced the best edition we know of any portion 
of Holy Scripture ; but he has a serious rival in Mr. Westcott, 
-who undertakes St. John’s Epistles in the same series, and the 
merit of what he has done should encourage him to fresh exertions, 








NEW NOVELS.* 


Any ney work of fiction with the name of Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton upon its title-page would be sure to command attention 
and almost equally sure to win respect, even from readers com- 
oad to dissent entirely from the writer's religious views. Lady 

rgiana Fullerton is an earnest Catholic, and writes with a 
touchingly-feminine earnestness in favour of the religion of her 
adoption. No sincere Protestant can take offence at anything she 
writes, for there is evidently not the faintest taint of Jesuitry or 
of proselytizing intention in her writings. She is too wise, too 
delicate, too large-hearted, to be moved by the impulses, for the 
most part vain and vulgar, that govern the generality of thosé who 
take upon themselves openly to perform the office of religious per- 
verters: were it not so, her present work would have been con- 
ceived and executed in a totally different spirit from that which 
has governed its production. Protestant writers of fiction have 
taken endless pains to show the terrible sufferings endured by 
their co-religionists at the hands of Queen Mary. Doubtless it was 
a fearful time for them until Mary passed away. Lady Georgiana 


Fullerton now presents a picture of the condition of the Catholics. 


in England after Elizabeth came to the throne. No o 

reasonably object to her doing this, the less as she never ineene to 
use the tu quoque line of argument. Such moral as her story pos- 
sesses, it enforces for itself. Constance Sherwood is an imaginary 
—- who, in the form of an autobiography, is supposed to 
tell of the pains and perils borne by a number of real characters 
whose history is preserved in Catholic annals. For many of the 
more important events and circumstances referred to, authorities 
are quoted in a copious appendix to the third volume. Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton has, in fact, produced an historical romance, 


and one which is of a high order of excellence, The facility and | 


completeness with which she has made herself en rapport with 
ining feelings of long-bygone time is very striking. * AT ithout = 
—_ hae she appears to reproduce the English vernacular of 
undred years ago, with the moods of thought and feeling it 
then served to express. All her leading characters are Catholics, 





* Constance Sherwood ; an Autobiography of the Si 
Fullerton. Three vols. Ln ~ Fhe a prareeg Century. By Lady 


Sophy Laurie. By W. C. Hazlitt. Three vols, London: Maxwell & Co. 
Who isthe Heir? By Mortimer Collins. Three vols. London: Maxwell & Co, 
Alice Ferars, By E.J. Kelly. Three vols, London; N ewby. 





and the right to paint them in such pure colours as shall make 
them most agreeable to the eyes of their co-religionists of to-day, 
must, of course, be conceded to her. Very touching are many of 
the scenes described, tremendous the dangers to which numbers of 
Catholic families are pictured as subjected by their Protestant 
fellow-countrymen. Undeniably, much of the grand work of the 
Reformation was done with rough hands; but, from the hard 
necessities of the case, that was inevitable. The world has gained 
largely, not only by the actual accomplishment of the work, but by 
the lesson taught by the labour itself. The rack and the stake 
have for ever given place to free thought and the free exercise of 
religious belief—the rights of all being regarded. We have no fear 
that Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s novel will shake any really earnest 
Protestant’s faith in the good of the noble work done by the 
reformers of the sixteenth century ; therefore we say, in recom- 
mendation of her book to Protestant readers, more than she herself 
says for it— Audi alteram partem. 

We turn to the next book on our list with the uncomfortable 
feeling of having to make several objections to a clever novel ; not 
that the author of “Sophy Laurie” is a writer with whom we need 
be squeamish in saying what we think. He, apparently, never 
hesitates to say what he thinks, right or wrong. In the first place, 
then, we fancy that, had “Adam Bede” never been published, “Sophy 
Laurie” would never have been written. We do not intend by 
this remark to suggest that Mr. W. C. Hazlitt has set himself to 
produce any kir’ of imitation of George Eliot’s famous story ; 
what we imagine we detect in his work are the signs of an exterior 
influence—of a motive-spring, almost obviously traceable to 
“ Adam Bede.” Under the influence of this idea—which we admit, 
of course, may be quite erroneous—we look upon the choice of 
such a model as not a little presumptuous in a writer essaying his 
powers for the first time as a novelist. But the author of “ Sophy 
Laurie” is not, in any respect, a diffident writer. His views on 
most subjects are as decided as those of clever young men not 
uncommonly are ; his belief in his own literary’merit is absolute. 
A letter of his to a contemporary, with reference to certain verbal 
alterations made in the present novel, at the instance of the pub- 
lishers, sets this very boldly in the light. Our own impression is, 
that his publishers would have done better had they left the pas- 
sages in question as the author wrote them, and spared him the 
mortification of seeing retouched what he considered to be already 
perfect. Our obligations to the author are, however, not the same 
as those of his publishers, and we confess that, to our way of 
thinking, a very large number of passages in his book would 
emendation, not to say total expurgation. His style is singularly 
affected ; he deals largely in incoherent imagery, and provokes 
correction at every page he writes. We will give a few examples 
of the defects to which we are alluding. At page 5 of his first 
volume, he says of an old easy chair that it “had as much spring 
in it as a gun-barrel.” Now what is there in a gun-barrel more 
than in fifty other rigid objects suggestive of unspringiness !—what 
advantage, in the way of antithesis, has it over a gas-pipe, or a 
barrow-full of clay, or the pavement of Pall Mall? Obviously it 
has no real fitness as a simile. At page 314 of the same volume, 
one of his characters receives notice from a patron that a church- 
living is at his service: Mr. Hazlitt writes—‘‘ And now the letters 
seemed to his fancy to grow and grow, till the characters forming 
his name and new address swelled to the size of marionettes.’ 
Why marionettes ?—when have these puppets ever had determined 
and invariable proportions, making them convenient standards of 
measure? “ Happy as a king” is a time-honoured figure of speech 
implying perfect contentment: Mr. Hazlitt thinks it more pointed 
to say, speaking of a child asleep, that he was “as happy as all 
the Christian kings,” which appears to us to be a pretentious but 
empty jingle of words. In another place he speaks of his heroine's 
lips as “colourless as the foam on a river’s brink ;” but this, 
again, is a mere pretence of a simile: the foam on a river's brmk 
is not colourless ; on the contrary, its colour is generally positive, 
its tint being taken from the earth over which the river itself flows, 
and from whatever foreign substances besides may have been 
washed from the surface of the stream. We could easily convict 
Mr. Hazlitt of making scores of such sham ornaments, such 
“Brummagem” fineries of style. It would hardly be worth while to 
object to his describing Southend, on the Essex coast, as lying just 
where the Thames “opens its wide, deep mouth, and sips the 
brine,” only that he is so very impatient of correction. Does he 
really not know how far down the Thames ceases to be a stream of 
fresh water? Does he really not know that at Southend the water 
is something more than merely brackish? Possibly it may be so ; 
only, in that case, a little less of confidence in his manner of 
making such statements would be a gain to his readers. Of his 
book as a whole we have said that it is clever. It has the almost 
inherent fault of clever first novels—it is unreal as to the person- 
ages represented in it, every one of whom is laboriously 
into a “ character.” Of some of these, however, his drawing gives 
indication of power that only wants to be guided by sounder judg- 
ment and taste to produce striking and unexceptionable w 
With all its affectations and extravagancies, “Sophy Laurie” is 
well worth the trouble of reading; but we feel bound to warn 
young ladies off—it is not a novel for them. The author will very 
probably take this as a compliment. 

“Who is the Heir?” Mr. Mortimer Collins, we are sure, would 
rather that we should leave his readers to find the answer in the 
third volume of his book ; for ourselves, we will only say that we 
have not found the mystery to be absorbingly interesting, nor have 
we been greatly impressed by the artfulness of the means by which 
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the author has attempted to sustain it. He admits that he has not | 
the faculty, either of Mr. Wilkie Collins or of Mr. Sheridan Le 
Fanu (to whom he dedicates the present book), for designing and | 
sustaining a mysterious plot ; nevertheless, he tries what he can do 
in that way, and it turns out to be not much. Reprinted from the 
Dublin University Magazine, “ Who is the Heir?” has all the 
ordinary faults of works written hot and hot for fragmentary pub- 
lication, and it has, besides, a good many which are altogether 


is a terribly clever writer; too clever to learn how to write a good 
novel, we fear. He has read “ Tancred,” and “Coningsby,” and 
“Guy Livingstone,” and the result of this kind of reading has not 
been all that could be desired in his case. The idea of strength 
dominates most of his other ideas. His hero is strong, an embodi- 
ment of Toryism ; love of power—of governing power—fills and 
encompasses him like an atmosphere. Within the pale of Toryism 
alone is there any health, as it appears to him, and he lives in a 
dream ; for the voluptuous world of which the author makes him 
fillso large a space has no real existence. His aspirations are 

lowing hasheesh visions of political supremacy. The Tories have 

tterly been unfortunate in their literary supporters, and they 
have no cause to rejoice over the accession of Mr. Mortimer Collins, 
who, asa writing partizan, exhibits only useless qualifications— 
brilliancy and impracticableness. Brilliant he is ; too brilliant to 
be trustworthy even by his own party. The flash of his epigrams 
is blinding, but only to the friends it was intended to light. Asa 
story, ‘‘ Who is the Heir?” will be read with interest by few ; as a 
book of sparkling comment upon a multitude of topics, it may be 
read with pleasure, if not with profit. Why Mr. Mortimer Collins 
should have held his hand at the end of the third volume we are 
at a loss to conceive ; for, with his mode of treatment, the novel 
might as reasonably have been in thirty volumes as in three. In 
fact, as long as there is any news in the Times, he might go on 
adding volumes to his work after this fashion :— 


“As I write this, remembering delightedly the Gothic beauty of 
Oxford, the seclusion of its groves and gardens, ‘the stream-like 
windings of the glorious street,’ I find the journals remonstrating with 
the Great Western Company on their amazing scheme for adding to 
the University city a fuliginous euburb of factories. Railways have 
spoilt many beauties throughout England ; but if there exists sufficient 
to prevent a company from valgarizing Oxford and demoralizing its 
students, Parliament ought instantly to create such a power. What 
would men say if the London, Chatham, and Dover—most ubiquitous 
of companies—wanted Westminster Hall for a coal-shed ?” 


Very little need be said of “ Alice Ferars.” It is a silly story of 
a virtuous ballet-girl, who has a bad father, a sickly mother, anda 
brother who has been stolen in his infancy, and who finds out, when 
he is grown up, that he is not the son of an earl. The discovery 
cpa rather beneficially for his family, especially for his sister, 
the virtuous ballet-girl. In the three volumes which it takes the 
author (or authoress) to tell the story, there will be found a super- 
abundance of moral eommentary and familiar reference to the ways 
of Providence ; also many evidences of ignorance on the part of 
the writer as to the ways of ballet-girls and “ supers.” 








THE QUEEN’S MESSENGER.* 


Now that a real Queen’s Messenger has written a book on the 
subject of his professional adventures and experiences, it seems 
odd and unaccountable that the same thing has not been done 














before. There is surely something in the very title of the bearer 
of her Majesty’s despatches to foreign courts suggestive of the 
“romance of reality,” and Major Byng Hall vouches for the fact 
of all “ Queen’s Messengers” being gentlemen of more than ordi- 
narily good education, and accomplished far beyond the general 
run of well-conditioned men. None of these gentlemen have 
chanced to think of turning their extraordinary opportunities to 
account, however ; so that Major Byng Hall has taken possession 
of unoccupied ground. He has “ put his foot down” firmly, too ; 
by which we mean that, by writing within the scope of his actual 
experience, he has produced a book which will possess a certain 

of authority on the interesting and important subject of 
Continental travel, which it would not have possessed had he gone 
“ beyond his brief,” with the view of writing a volume of thrilling 
adventure. Thrilling adventure is not wanting in his book, as the 
reader of “ A Sledge Accident,” in the eleventh chapter, will allow, 
we think. The office of a Queen’s Messenger is attended with no 
small risk. Charged wlth his precious despatch-box, it is his 
duty to go from capital to capital, if not actually as the crow flies, 
by the most rapid route, regardless of fatigue and danger, against 
which the magic name of an English Minister on his passport 
is no defence. His power to endure great fatigue is one of the 
necessary qualifications for his appointment ; other grand qualifica- 
tions are courage to meet danger, and readiness of resource in the 
moment of peril. A hasty temper, or one not well under control, 
is enough to disqualify any man for fulfilling the duties of despatch- 
bearer to her Majesty. Good temper, in fact, is constantly of vital 
necessity to the Queen’s Messenger ; with this he gets easily over 
a thousand difficulties that would be hardly surmountable by him 
without it. Of Major Byng Hall’s fitness, in every respect, to do 
credit to the office of Queen’s Messenger, his book affords abundant 





* The Queen’s Messenger ; or, Travels on the Highways and Bye-ways of Europe. 
By Major Byng Hall. One vol. London: John Maxweil & Co. $ 











evidence. To the European tourist, east, west, north, and south, 
his observations will be of the greatest service, made as they were, 
not in the mere holiday and leisurely pursuit of pleasure, but in 
the rough and fortuitous course of imperative travel. Upon the 
subject of home-scenery and home-travel he says a word, also worth 
the foreign tourist’s hearing :— 


“To those who love not as I do the charming scenery of my father- 


independent of the mode of its production. Mr. Mortimer Collins | '8°4, !! I can say is this:—I have wandered on the banks of the 


Bosphorus, I have sailed down the Neva, and lingered at Peterhoff 
and Petersburg, I have sculled on the Danube, and bathed in the 
Mincio. There is no European city, and scarce a mountain that I 
have not visited and rambled on: The Rhine is my familiar friend; 
the vales of Switzerland and Italy have caused me admiration; the 
wood-clad mountains of Spain’s northern provinces, and the dreary 
open lands of Castile, have received my footprints. Germany, Austria, 
Prussia for weeks together have been my abiding-place. I have been 
here, I have been there, as regards Europe, where’er my fellow-man 
has been—looked, lingered, and admired to-day, and seen with 
distaste on the morrow, yet rarely with entire satisfaction. But a 
week’s ramble on the moors of Scotland, or amid the woodlands of 
Western England, or a day’s fishing in its mountain streams, or a 
day’s gallop after a gallant pack of hounds, a walk across the fresh 
green hills of Old England, have ever left pleasant memories on my 
heart.” 


This hearty home-love does not in the least induce Major By 
Hall to depreciate or undervalue the benefits of Continental 
travel. He has merely expressed what, after all, is the result of 
travel-experience most to be desired—tried and strengthened 
attachment to the land of our birth, which ought always to be that 
for which we have the strongest regard. No one could better 
show the way to profitable travel along the routes of Europe. He 
gives his reader exactly what will not be found in “ Murray”—a 
clue to the manners of the peoples visited. After reading Major 
Byng Hall’s chapters on the incidents of his first visit to Stockholm, 
for example, the adventurous English tourist to Sweden ought to be 
thoroughly prepared to understand all that will most readily claim 
his attention ; he ought to be prepared not to be shocked by the 
sight of every male and female at a dinner-table eating with the 
knife, of seeing two or three hugely-eating Swedes use the same 
fork, and sip “ branvin” out of the same glass. To do as Rome does, 
when at Rome, is as good a maxim as anybody can travel with ; but 
it is extremely convenient to know, before coming upon the 
ground, exactly what one will have to do to be “at home” in the 
city of the adage. Something more than mere ing hints, 
Major Byng Hall gives in reference to the social peculiarities of the 
citizens of a dozen great cities, such as Constantinople, Berlin, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, Warsaw, Madrid, and New York. In 

‘connection with every one of these places, his note-book furnishes 
valuable information pleasantly conveyed. Major Byng Hall’s 
style, indeed, is extremely agreeable ; and his descriptive power is 
not by any means small, as we think the following passage shows. 
It describes the Swedish process of treating rheumatism by the 
application of the mud-bath, at one of certain watering-places of 
modern establishment on the western coast. 


“The patient first secures a fixed hour at one of the bathing- 
houses, and commences the operation of being mudded on the followin 
day. Having repaired to the bath-house he finds a room, and an o 
woman who receives him with a benignant smile; she is selected as 
his attendant—his female valet in fact. They enter the room, she 
shuts the door, and begins forthwith to help him to undress; the 


operation is proceeded with until he is reduced to the state in which 


he was born. 
** One would imagine that the mud must already have had some 


peculiar effect ; for although completely bereft of his clothes—more 
naked, in fact, than a wild Indian—no blush of modesty fldshes the 
patient’s cheeks; he appears unconscious of his denuded state—he 
shows no sign of shame—his old woman and he look placidly at one 
another, and the second act of the comedy commences. In each room 
is a small bucket full of some dark-looking liquid, more like paint 
than anything else I can think of ; a sort of half-liquid, half-solid, sticky, 
yet soft material, which is, in fact, a species of mud. It is found near 
the sea-shore, is collected and refined—particles of shells and so forth 
being carefully extracted—and is considered admirably efficacious 
for curing Swedish rheumatism. What this mud consists of I cannot 
truly say, but sulphur is certatnly one of its ingredients. 

‘‘ The patient then sits down; the old woman approaches him with 
the mud bucket, and sets to work energetically to plaster him over and 
rab him with the slimy paint. I must here observe that these old 
women, who have thorough practice, are said to possess a very delicate 
touch, and to rub in the most artistic and soothing way. Yet 1 
scarcely think I could submit to be smeared over with such nastiness. 
It may be clean mud, and doubtless it is, if such it can be; yet it is 
still mud, and as such I wash my hands of it ;—a troublesome under- 
taking, I fancy, for I am told it sticks to the person most tenaciously. 

‘* After the sufferer has been rubbed and plastered a sufficient time, 
the aged female directs a douche upon his stomach, which routes the 
mud with great slaughter; and finally he gets into a warm bath of 
sea-water, upon emerging from which he is again assisted in his 
toilet by his aged female attendant aforesaid.” 


With Major Byng Hall’s evidence on the subject of the street- 
cabs of Vienna we close his volume, regretting only that he has 
not given dates in reference to the facts he has so agreeably 
detailed :— 

“I cannot bid adieu to the fair city,” he'says, “ without a word of 
praise as regards the public conveyances. The cabs are not only 


| comfortable and clean, but the drivers are equal, as regards pace, to 


. 
| 
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our quickest Hanson drivers, and they possess little intericr luxuries, 
ai ae mirrors, lucifer matches, and not seldom a bouquet; on the 
other hand there ix, no. tariff, and you mast calmly submit to be 


robbed.” 


Major Byng Hall does not say so, but it appears from this 
that the Viennese have the advantage over us in every respect; 
for, while we enjoy none of the graces and conveniences which they 
get in their public conveyances, our tariff is only a partial and 
uncertain security against our being robbed in the way of over- 
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FRESH SPRINGS OF TRUTH.* 


Tue object of the volume before us, as stated by its author, is 
“to clear away difficulties and misapprehensions as to the truths 
of revealed religion.” In the accomplishment of this task, we find 
no want of evidence as to the extent and variety of the author's read- 
ing, the purity of his motives, or the earnestness and candour of his 
mind. The book is remarkable for honesty in dealing with difficulties, 
and for a spirit of forbearance and kindness towards those who 
dissent from the ordinary views of Christianity. But a work which 
professes to reason out the truths of religion should have been 
more systematically arranged than the one we are now discussing, 
which loses force from want of connection and coherence. We have 
a series of isolated and desultory essays on “‘ God’s Mercy,” “ Pro- 
vidence,” “ Miracles,” “The Scriptures and Science,” “ God's 
Existence and Character,” “ Christian Morals,” “Chance,” “ Bibli- 
cal Criticism,” &c., written in a clear and pleasing style, but bound 
to each other by no moral or logical link of connection ; and, what 
is still more to be regretted, no attempt has been made by the 
writer to arrange the order of his subjects on some distinct and 
intelligible principle of division. We trast that, in any subsequent 
edition of this really useful summary of Christian evidences, the 
author will begin with his interesting and valuable observations 
on “‘ God’s Existence and Character,” and not reserve the vital and 
fundamental portion of the work for the middle of the volume, 
which it now occupies. A complete alteration is required in the 
—— order of all the topics discussed. An improvement in this 

irection would make the volume more easy to read and under- 
stand, and more impressive to the memory. 

We cannot indorse the view here taken of the Cartesian dogma, 
“ Cogito, ergo sum,” when we are told that it is not “ logically 
true, nor true at all in the way in which it is used ;” and that “ it 
is only another form of saying, ‘Cogito, ergo cogito, and this, 
again, merely means, ‘I think.’” We presume Descartes never 
intended to reason in this way from the existence of thought to the 
existence of a thinking subject; he merely stated laconically 
wherein personal existence consists, and he rightly placed it in 

onsciousness. Surely, a man’s consciousness is not merely the 
test of his real existence, but actually constitutes it. A man 
exists in so far as he is a person, and he is a person in so far as he 
is conscious. It is evident from our author’s confusion of ideas on 
this metaphysical subject that he is a comparative stranger to the 
peculiar phraseology of Descartes, and not conversant with the 
distinct metaphysical ground on which that great philosopher 
founded his speculations. 

The chapters on “ Biblical Criticism” and “ The Scriptures and 
Science” are, beyond question, very ably handled ; they contain a 
fair view of the “doubts and difficulties” preseuted by modern 

epticism to the thoughtful mind, and a masterly summary of the 
eading arguments employed to vindicate our faith, stated with a 

revity and clearness unusual in the treatment of such subjects. 
We regret we cannot award equal praise to the chapter on the very 
important subject of “ Miracles.” Here, as elsewhere, the manifest 
failure is to be attributed to a certain looseness and inaccuracy in 
defining terms of vital and fundamental importance. The maxim, 
“ Principiis obsta,” will hold as good in logic and metaphysics as 
in morals and religion. In opening the subject, we are told that “a 
miracle is either supernatural, or it is no miracle.” Had our author 
carefully analysed the fallacy that underlies Hume’s argument 
against the credibility of miracles, which he actually professes to 
criticise, he would have eliminated the term “ supernatural” from 
his account of a miracle, and substituted the more precise attribute, 
“superhuman.” For, if we consider “nature” merely as another 
expression to mask that condition and order of events which God 
has appointed, nothing that happens can in such a case be strictly 
called “ supernatural.” By “supernatural” is meant either some- 
thing out of the ordinary course of things, or something opposed 
to the ordinary and ascertained laws of nature. Now, have we 
ascertained all the laws of nature? A phenomenon may happen 
at variance with the laws of nature at present ascertained, but in 
keeping with the laws we have not yet ascertained ; and is such a 
phenomenon to be deemed “supernatural”? It is a significant 
fact that our Redeemer Himself describes His miracles rather as 
superhuman than supernatural ; they were “ works which none other 
man did.” Yet our author remarks :—“In point of fact, all the 


miracles of Scripture profess to be done against nature, by the | 
interference of God, whose will has alone constituted all | 
nature's laws.” This language at the least suggests directly | 


the idea of a God of nature voluntarily acting “against” the 
very laws which owe their existence, authority, and sanction to 
their Creator, and to Him alone. It suggests an inconsistent, 
if not a contradictory, course of agency on the part of the Divine 





* Fresh Springs of Truth: a Vindication of the E sential Principl 
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agent, and is therefore to be repudiated by advocates of Christian 
miracles, If, with some of the ablest thinkers of modern 

we define the Christian miracles as “ temporary suspensions 
the ordinary laws of nature, by a Divine agent, and for a — 
purpose,” we shall not only express more accurately their rn 
character and complexion, but we shall cut away much occasion 
for cavilling. If, farther, by nature we mean the whole course and 
conduct of the Divine Government of the universe carried on 
fixed laws, it will be impvssible for us to determine bef 

that miracles are not a constituted portion of the course of nature 
in that comprehensive sense, and so, for aught we know to the 
contrary, beings gifted with a more extended experience of the 
universe and its history than ourselves, might be able from that 
experience to predict the occurrence of such miracles in a world 
circumstanced as our own. It is on this ground that Bishop 
Butler has well argued that nothing less than a knowledge of another 
world, placed in circumstances similar to our own, can furnish an 
argument from analogy against the credibility of miracles. _ 

We are inclined to believe that the great miracle attesting the 
divine character of Christianity is to be found in the very his 
and essence of the religion itself—a religion, be it remem 
which has its foundations in the deepest necessities of our human 
nature, and its superstructure in the highest development of human 
character and human happiness. It was not, surely, by a merely 
human inspiration that a religion emanating from a desp 
peasant of a despised country conquered the power, the wealth, the 
art, the science, and the learning, of the Pagan world, with no 
weapons save the word of God and the sword of the Spirit. Is 
there nothing miraculous in the history of a religion which was first 
preached by persecuted outlaws, with all the powers and influences 
of the world against it, and none in its favour, and which finally 
triumphed over all, and sat down at length on the throne of the 
Czsars, to wear their purple, and to wield for a time every sceptre 
in Europe? Against all human experience, against all earthly 
probability, the religion of the poor wandering fishermen has 
become, in spite of every opposition, the grandest and mightiest 
of all earthly influences. If this is not miraculous, we know not 
what is. 

In conclusion, we cannot take leave of this interesting volume 
without heartily recommending it to those whose tastes or time 
will not allow them to peruse a ponderous mass of evidence on @ 
subject of this kind. It is an excellent summary of the arguments 
employed in defence of the Christian Faith. 








THE JEWISH CAPTIVITIES* 


Mr. Incranam has set himself a difficult task, and, on the 
whole, has accomplished it successfully. To write a species of 
novel on events connected with those which are related in the 
Bible, was in itself a great venture ; and when to this is added the 
necessity for describing the manners, religious customs, social 
usages, architecture, costume, &c., of a remote epoch, and of a 
people peculiar, and even mysterious, in all their ways, the under- 
taking must have become truly formidable. The reverend author, 
however, nothing daunted, and indeed having before his eyes the 
encouragement of a previous success, has sedulously read all that 
modern learning has accumulated touching the customs, forms of 
government, religious beliefs and observances, habits of thought, 
and external modes of life, of the ancient Egyptians, and has 
worked up his knowledge into a tale which certainly the 
characteristics of picturesqueness and reality, and which is capable 
of giving to modern readers a very vivid idea of the magnificent 
old monarchy of the Ph iraohs, and the architectural glories of the 
cities of the Nile. He his consulted Nolan, Seyffarth, Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson, Bunsen, and the other Egyptologists, and has con- 
structed from their facts and speculations a brightly-coloured picture 
of one of the most interesting nations of antiquity at the height of 
their grandeur and their power. Herein, we conceive, lies the chief 
value of his book. Within the last forty years, a vast mass of 
information touching Ancient Egypt and its people has been d 
out of the very abyss and blackness of antiquity by the scholars 
England, France, and Germany ; but the knowledge thus acquired 
does not exist in a popular form, and it has penetrated but slightly. 
if at all, into the popular mind. By surrounding the facts of 
scholarship with the charms of imaginative recital, story-telli 
and picturesque description, Mr. Ingraham has done much tow 
utilising, in a general sense, the riches discovered and laid up by 
travellers and students. And it gannot be doubted that a know- 
ledge of the greatness of antique nations—of the splendid tri 
of art and industry achieved by them at distant periods of the 
world’s history—has a very salutary influence on the mind, by 
enlarging its horizon, and diminishing the conceited estimate 
of one’s own epoch (which, after all, is only another form 
of self-conceit) commonly found in ignorant or im 
educated persons. It is something to know that the 
fifteen centuries before the birth of Christ, built cities temples 
surpassing in splendour anything we now see on the face of the 
earth ; and that the Pyramids, though older still, would severely 
task the engineering resources of this age to imitate. how- 
ever, Mr. Ingraham has to relate those incidents of Jewish 


ectly- 
ians, 
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captivity, and of the deliverance of the suffering race under Moses, 

which are recorded in the Pentateuch, we cannot but feel that he 

comes into dangerous collision with a narrative much stronger 

than his own. But the reverend gentleman gives a special reason 

for the work which he has undertaken in the present story, and in 

its predecessor, “The Prince of the House of David, or Three 

Years in the Holy City.” He says that his “intention in writing 

these works on Scripture narratives is to draw the attention of 
those persons who do not read the Bible, or who read it carelessly, 
to the wonderful events it records, as well as the divine doctrine it 
teaches, and to tempt them to seek the inspired sources from 
which he mainly drew his facts.” We do not think he will be 
very successful with the first of these classes, even if he be with 
the second. Those who do not read the Bible refrain from doing 
so either out of indifference, which is not likely to be removed by 
a diffuse version of Bible history, or from holding opinions of their 
own as to its value, which would not yield to the blandishments of 
Mr. Ingraham’s style. With believers, however, the “ Pillar of 
Fire” will doubtless be a popular book ; and even the unbelieving 
may find entertainment in its brilliant picturos and striking 
incidents. 

The story is written in the form of letters addressed by Prince 
Sesostris, of Phoenicia, to his mother, Queen Epiphia, by Remeses 
(Moses) to various persons, by those persons in reply to him, and 
by Remeses of Damascus to his father, King Sesostris. In the 
first set of letters we have an account of a visit paid to Egypt by 
Prince Sesostris, who there meets with Moses under his Egyptian 
name of Remeses. The letter-form gives an air of life and reality 
to this narration, though we must say that the Prince sometimes 
writes a little too much in the style of the intelligent and ingenuous 

oung man. The descriptions, also, become at length wearisome 
in their minuteness. Mr. Ingraham has “ got up” his accessories 
with the same careful elaboration which was evinced, just ten 
years ago, at Drury Lane Theatre in the production of the Egyptian 
spectacular drama, “‘ Nitocris” ; but occasionally with the same 
effect of stifling the action. The following, however, is a good 
specimen of what may be called scene-painting :— 


“* Before me was revealed an avenue, more than a mile in length to 
the eye, leading straight to the City of the Sun, which rose, temple 
rising beyond temple, shining like gold in the sunbeams, a mountain 
of architecture, fashioned as if by the hands of gods rather than of 
men. In the midst stood, elevated above all surrounding edifices, 
the great temple of Osiris itself, encircled by a belt of twelve glitter- 
ing obelisks, representing the twelve months. In the centre of this 
wonderful girdle, upon the apex of a pyramid rising within the walls 
of the temple, two hundred feet high, blazed that sacred gold shield of 
the sun—the shield of Osiris—the fame of which has filled the world. 
It was like the sun itself for glory and splendour! Oh, how can I 
describe all this? My pen refases to find language to record what I 
wish to write. 

“* But I will be brief, lest I overpower you with gorgeousness, and 
blind you with glory. Verily the Egyptians seemed resolved to rob 
the heavens of their celestial architecture, and set up a rival heaven 
on earth. 

“From the open gateway of brass I beheld the city thus de- 
scribed, with its temple, obelisks, pyramid, and countless palaces, 
while the whole was encircled by a green belt of gardens, which shut 
it in from the desert, like a setting of Indian diamonds in a bed of 

rian emeralds. 

“The avenue itself was paved with red-coloured Syene stones from 
the isles of the Cataracts; and on each side was a gigantic row of 
sphinxes, reposing on broad, elevated dromoi. Some of these re- 

mted lions, leopards, and other beasts of the African and 
Nubian deserts. Some of them had the head of a ram, with 
the body of a lion, the fore-paws extended upon the terrace, 
the vast body resting upon the hind-paws, all presenting aspects 
of majestic repose. There were one hundred of these stone 
effigies, in a double row twenty feet apart, facing the avenue, and 
fastening upon the passer-by their stony eyes in immovable watch- 
fulness. This avenue I walked up, preceded by the queen’s officer, 
and escorted by a retinue, which fell in behind ine. 

*« Having passed this row of crio-sphinxes, we ascended three broad 
steps, on each side of which towered a lofty pylon, elaborately adorned 
with costly paintings of colossal size, representing sacred scenes. 
Another dromo, bordered with fourscore andro-sphinxes, having alter- | 
nate faces of Osiris and Isis, the one stamped with majesty, the other | 
with beauty, now began; and passing the solemn and awful range of 
gigantic faces, we came to another ascent of marble steps, flanked by | 
obelisks; four lofty pylones, and three spacious courts, were at the | 
end of the dromos of sphinxes, also a vast arena enclosed by 
palaces.” 

The letters of Moses, Aaron, and Prince Remeses of Damascus, | 
mainly follow the events recorded in the Bible; and here we 
shall take leave of our author. The book is entertaining and | 
clever ; but it would have gained by condensation. 

The Jewish captivity commemorated by Mrs. Webb in 
“Benaiah” is that of Babylon. The work is much shorter than | 
the one we have just been considering, but it is on that account | 
better adapted for general reading. Mrs. Webb has told a story | 

full of exciting incidents, and its association with Scripture history 
will give it a peculiar value in the eyes of many. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


Pxxsons who are fond of acute logical reasoning, and of watching | 
the contests of mind with mind, when both minds are those of intel. 
lectual and cultivated men, will delight in the article with which 





Fraser commences this month. It is on Mr. Lecky’s “ History of 
Rationalism,” and, while admitting great ability in that book, it taxes 
the writer with having in many respects shown great laxity of reason- 
ing. Mr. Lecky’s conclusions are in the main agreed with; but the 
critic considers that they are drawn from premisses which will not 
bear close examination, and are often expressed in a manner not 
strictly correct. The reviewer objects to Mr. Lecky’s definition of 
Rationalism as “a certain cast of thought or bias of reasoning which 
has, during the last three centuries, gained a marked ascendancy in 
Europe,” and which he seems to consider an instinctive tendency of 
the mind apart from the reasoning faculty. To this instinct, as 
asserting itself more and more in successive ages, the author of the 
volume in question attributes the growing tendency to disbelieve in 
the supernatural—a tendency which has already resulted in the 
explosion of the old belief in witchcraft, and which is now questioning 
the miraculous element in religion. For “ rationalism,” the reviewer 
would read “ reason,” and the measure of reason, he says, is evidence, 
and nothing more. He disbelieves in witchcraft because he denies 
that the evidence is sufficient to prove it, though Mr. Lecky, while 
also disbelieving, in obedience to his rationalistic hypothesis, asserts 
that the evidence is exceedingly strong; and he (the critic) equally, 
and for the same reason, disbelieves in ghosts and spirit-rapping. He 
admits that ‘a person who on independent grounds believed ina 
truthful and benevolent God, might see cause to believe that he had 
accredited a particular person as his messenger, and had given him 
the power of working miracles as a means of attracting the attention 
and affecting the imagination of those whom he addressed.” He adds 
that “the truth of the Christian history is a question of evidence,” and 
that “ supernatural agency, as such, may be rendered highly probable by 
appropriate evidence, just as the existence of an electric flaid, or of what 
some people call a vital force, might be rendered probable. If, then, it 
is not believed, the inference is, that there is no evidence to cause it to 
be believed.” The article is very able, and well worth careful reading. 
It is followed by the first chapters of a new novel, by the euthor of 
** Charlie Thornhill,” entitled “‘The Beauclercs, Father and Son;” and 
we have next a review of Lady Daff Gordon’s “‘ Letters from Egypt,” 
which are highly commended for the vivid pictures they contain of the 
people of that land of marvels. ‘“ Caneiform Inscriptions” is an 
article most portentous to look upon, being rendered ghastly by a 
plentifal sprinkling of Oriental words and symbols, such as give the 
unlearned a sense of congestion of the brain if much dwelt on, Yet 
the paper is important, since it introduces to the English public the 
arguments of Count Gobineau, the French Minister in Persia, who 
appears to be very learned in these matters, and who asserts that he 
has discovered the true key to the cuneiform characters, the former 
rendering of which by Grotefend, Lassen, and Rawlinson, he 
characterizes as totally mistaken. There is nothing in the inscrip- 
tions, according to this gentleman, about King Darius, or King 
Tiglathpileser ; nor are there any historical or political references at 
all. The matter, we are told, simply consists of religious invocations 
after the ecstatic manner of the East. Count Gobineau’s critic in 
Fraser thinks that, prim4 facie, the case already established is stronger 
than that which it is now sought to set up against it; but he is of 
opinion that it behoves such men as Rawlinson, Edward Norris, and 
Hincks, “‘ to reply amply and popularly to the attack which comes 
upon them from a person with pretensions so redoubtable.” The 
* Old Campaigner” contributes a brief, but genial, criticism on the 
recently-published books of poems by Mr. Capern and Mr. Alling- 
ham. “ Town Life in the South of France ”’ contains some interesti 
facts; and the short paper on Lord Palmerston with which the 
pumber concludes consists of anecdotes illustrating the deceased 
statesman’s personal character. Amongst other curious things in 
this paper, we see it stated that the late Premier once told some 





friends that he was present on the memorable occasion when, at a 
dinner-party given by Sheridan, the servants were sheriff’s officers 
dressed as waiters. It also appears that Lord Palmerston believed 
the strange theory of an American lady writer that Shakeapearo’s 
plays were written by Lord Bacon. , 

In Macmillan, Mr. J. M. Ludlow concludes his striking “ Galle 
of American Presidents,” taking us this time from Harrison (1841 
to Johnson. The late President is eulogised in terms of the very 
highest praise, and his successor is thought to evince powers of intellect 
and character which will enable him to set his mark on contemporary 
events. The “ Reminiscences of Hartley Coleridge,” supplied by a 
friend, would be of more value if they were ampler; but they add 
somewhat to our very imperfect knowledge of that tender, sad-natured, 
imperfectly-developed genius. Mr. Henry Kingsley contributes Part IT. 
of his account of “Eyre, the South-Australian Explorer,” a deeply 
interesting account of a most heroic man. Mr. Charlton Bastian’s 


_ paper on “ The Human Brain” we must recommend to the physio- 


logists ; and “ Essays at Odd Times” require no special remark. Bust 
we must allude to Mr. Thomas Hughes’s observations on “ Trades’ 
Unions, Strikes, and Co-operation,” in which we see that the writer 
speaks very highly of the Bill, passed last session, for enabling masters 
to give their workmen a share in profits, without giving them all the 
rights of partners in the business. If the Bill should work well, Mr. 
Hughes thinks“ we may find that the dawn of a new day for our 
working brethren has risen on us suddenly out of the ever-deepening 
night of these angry years, and that the lock-out in the iron trades 
may be remembered as the last great battle of our last civii war. 
Mr. Garnett furnishes a poem—“ sar and ay eG roan is posal 
though wanting in purpose; and Mr. George Smith (whoever he m 
hae —— atts on “ Antamn,” which are not far short of, 
nonsense verses. 
Besides its two interminable stories—“ Wives and Daughters” and 
* Armadale”’—the Cornhill contains a number of essays, of which the 
most interesting are those on “ Provincial Medical Charities,” , 
“French Felons,” “The Holy Fair of Hardwar,” and Coe 
Hospital.” These are all fall of intorepting irate, 7 yay in a lively 
manner; and the two rs entitled “ Making Me 2 
of Menlan in the nah aa France), and “A Few Thoughts on Keys, 
are light and chatty. It strikes us, however, that this Magazine 
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would be a gainer by the addition of a few articles of greater weight 

lidity. . . 
iat Exylishman’s Magazine, Professor D. T. Ansted continues his 
papers on “ The Earth as a Habitation,” treating this month of the 
Ocean. “A German of the Old School” is a pleasant account, inter- 
spersed with personal recollections, of “old father Arndt,” as he was 
called, one of the political agitators and strong assertors of German 
nationality in the early days of this century, who died in January, 
1860, at the ripe age of ninety. ‘‘ Arndt,” says the writer, “wes 
almost the last representative of a certain type of German character, 
with its homeliness, roughness, prejudice, on the one hand; its piety, 
strong domestic affections, loyalty, and unselfish enthusiasm for 
freedom and fatherland, on the other.” The article on “ Arthurian 
Romance” is a very good summary of the fascinating old legends about 
the semi-mythical British king and hero. The “ Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey’’—particularly interesting at the present moment, 
when we have just laid the body of our deceased Premier under the 
stones of that historic edifice—are concluded. No. lV. of “ Readings 
on the Old Testament” is devoted to some remarks on Babel; and 
this is followed by an essay, written by Dr. Ingleby, ““On Some 
Peculiarities of Shakespeare’s Language,” in which considerable 
ingenuity is shown in the elucidation of certain obscure passages, 
though we cannot always agree with the doctor’s explanations, nor 
admire the somewhat affected and presumptuous tone in which he 
writes. The story of “The Old Pagoda Tree” is continued; and two 
poems embellish the number—a “ Cento from the Rhythm of Bernard 
of Clugny,” and “The Death of ‘the Five Pious Heroes,’” from the 
Mahabharata, by Miss Dora Greenwell. 

Very curious, picturesque, and charming is the first article in the 
Dublin University—“ Glastonbury Abbey, Past and Present: the Rise 
and Inflaence of English Monachism.” There is also much valuable 
matter in the paper on “ The Folk Books of France.” ‘“ A Second 
Visit to London” is a review of some recent works on the great me- 
tropolis. In the essay on “ Garrick” we have one of those delightful 
collections of anecdote touching the stage and the celebrated actors 
and actresses of last century which appear from time to time in 
this Magazine, and which are not to be found elsewhere. The 
** Scenes in the Transition Age from Czesar to Christ” have reference 
in part to Apollonius of Tyana, and in connection with that extra- 
ordinary character some wild ghost legends are told ; while in one of 
the “scenes” we have a singularly vivid and realistic picture of a set 
of Roman revellers carousing in a wine-shop. The article with which 
the number concludes is a brief tribute of respect to the memory of 
Lord Palmerston, bordered with black, and written in a style of very 
exaggerated eulogiam. From the final sentence we learn that “ the 
formation of a Palmerston Club is a necessity of the hour”—of which 
we were not before aware. 

The Month opens with a biography of Lamoriciére, the writer of 
which (of course a Roman Catholic, since this is a Papistical Maga- 
zine) bursts into a positive shriek of indignation over the Italian 
national party and their acts in 1860, and, in vindicating the course 
pursued by the luckless French general, terminating in his utter rout 
and extinction at Castelfidardo, begs all the questions at issue in a 
most ludicrous manner, as angry and disappointed people are apt to 
do. The analysis of State papers is continued, and the cruelties 
committed in past times in Catholic Ireland by Protestant English- 
men are again brought forward. ‘ The Faculty of Paris in the Time 
of Moliére,” is a very amusing essay. Henry Taylor, the author of 
** Philip van Artevelde,” is suljected to an elaborate and appreciative 
Criticism. “ Personal Recollections of an Old Oxonian,” will interest 
college men; the article on ‘‘ Our Street Architecture” contains 
many excellent hints on the improvements which are still needed 
in our public buildings and private houses; and the review of “ Dr. 
Pusey on the Church of England” is summed up in the assertion that 
the doctor’s “ defence of Anglicanism, really condemns it, because it 
implies that he cannot defend it without misrepresenting it.” 

The Victoria Magazine is devoted mainly to subjects connected 
with social science and the position and prospects of women; and 
the British Army and Navy Review, as usual, attracts the profes- 
sional, and scares the unprofessional, by its papers on subjects 





peculiar to the two services—though even for the latter class of 
readers there are some matters of general interest, such as the 


chapters of Ouida’s novel, “ Under Two Flags,” and the articles | was published during the last cholera epidemic. 


on “ Algeria Fifty Years Ago” and “ Austria.” Temple Bar is full of 





varied and entertaining matter; and, though “ Sir Jasper’s Tenant” | 


indefatigable pen is announced to be commenced in the January 
number. Good Words and the Sunday Magazine maintain their 
accustomed character of blended amusement and instruction, coloured 
for the most part by religious sentiment. 

We have also received the Sixpenny Magazine, the Day of Rest, Our 
Own Fireside, the Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, the Young 
Englishwoman, Routledge’s Magazine for Boys, the Boy’s Own Maga- 
wine, the Boy’s Monthly Magazine, the Eclectic, the Baptist Magazine, 


deal towards popularizing the study of our language, and encouraging 
habits of exact expression; and the little volume now in our hands 
is calculated to inform the unlearned on many points of interest con- 
nected with the English tongue. The archdeacon explains the object 
of his work to be the tracing of the derivation of those words “ which 
are at the same time common and curious.” He has omitted obsolete 
and scientific words, as well as those which merely require for their 
explanation a simple knowledge of the languages from which they are 
derived ; and has for the most part confined himself to such words as 
are both conversational and abstruse. ‘These are ranged _alpha- 
betically as in other dictionaries, and a good deal of very singular 
and instructive matter is brought within the small compass of the 
112 light pages of which the work consists. The volume probably con- 
tains nothing which a highly-educated man does not already know; 
but we conceive it was designed for those who, not having had the 
advantages of scholastic training, are yet desirous of knowing some- 
thing of the ancient roots out of which arises the phraseology of 
ordinary intercourse. For such readers the book is well adapted. 
It is condensed and pithy, full of information, yet not overlaid with 
superflaous pedantry. : 

Poultry-breeding in a Commercial Point of View. By George 
Kennedy Geyelin, C.E, (Simpkin & Marshall.)—Deducing from the 
fact that 300,000,000 of eggs are now imported annually into England, 
the probability of an immense and profitable field lying open to English 
enterprise in poultry-breeding, Mr. Geyelin has written a treatise on 
the best methods of successfully carrying out that department of 
farming, though, indeed, he shows that it is not necessarily associated 
with large farms, but may be pursued by amateurs in a very satis- 
factory manner. The poultry house which he suggests he describes 
as applicable alike to amateurs and large breeders; it is intended for 
the accommodation of one cock and six hens for breeding, or twelve 
hens for laying, and twenty-four to thirty half-grown chickens. “As 
the same principle,” he adds, “ must be carried out, whether in small 
or large establishments, it follows that, where it requires only one 
house for seven, twelve, or thirty birds, it will require one hundred 
houses for seven hundred, twelve hundred, or three thousand birds, 
and so on in proportion to the magnitude of the breeding establish- 
ment.” Mr. Geyelin says it is a mistake to suppose that poultry will 
not thrive in a confined state; they even, he alleges, thrive better so. 
He strongly advocates the encouragement of a taste for poultry- 
breeding ; since, of all domestic animals, the fowl, in proportion to its 
cost, is the most profitable. He undertakes to prove, by figures 
obtained by actual experience, that poultry can be reared and sold at 
the rate of fourpence per pound, and leave a handsome profit; and he 
rightly thinks that, with batcher’s meat at tenpence and a shilling a 
pound, such an addition to our food stores is worth considering. Of 
course we cannot give an opinion on the suggested plans; we can only 
suggest to our readers to study the pamphlet for themselves, simply 
adding that the system advocated is being already carried out by the 
National Poultry Company (Limited) at Bromley, in Kent. 


Thorley’s Illustrated Farmers’ Almanack for 1866. (Thorley.)— 
Assuredly Mr. Thorley is one of the great heroes of advertising. He 
has taken possession of newspapers, magazines, serials, omnibuses, 
dead-walls, hoardings, and what not. It would be affectation to 
regard this Almanack as anything else than another form of adver- 
tising his marvellous ‘‘ Spicy Aromatic Condiment for Catfle ;” which, 
it appears, is your great safeguard against rinderpest. But, as the 
little book contains a good deal of information which may be usefal to 
farmers, it will probably circulate among them, and so affect its main 
design. 

A Visit to the Familistery, or Workman’s Home, of M. Godin-Lemaire, 
at Guise. By TitoPagliardini. (Hutchison.)—This is a reprint of an 
interesting article written by Mr. Pagliardini in the Social Science 
Review for October, in which an account is given of a highly-successful 
experiment made by M. Godin-Lemaire, a large iron-founder at Guise, 
for improving the mode of life of his work-people. The paper (to which 
we have already alluded in noticing the Scientific Periodicals for 
October) should be widely read; not necessarily for agreement, but 
as a contribution towards the elucidation of certain social problems. 

On Epidemic Cholera and Diarrhea; their Prevention and Treat- 
ment by Sulphur. By John Grove, M.D., &c. .(Hardwicke.)—We 
have here the third edition of a pamphlet, of which the second edition 


Dr. Grove says he 
**can still as confidently recommend the use of sulphur, not as a sub- 


| stitute, nor in an to d ecessi most 
does not seem to have been long begun, another novel from the same pi ith te ‘pbananbbenn ices : bent pov = > Pll con- 


| fidence and comfort to many during the full tide of a future epidemic 


invasion.” : : 

We have also received Vol. II. of the second edition of the 
Hon. William Massey’s History of England duriny the Reign of 
George III. (Longmans) ;—Part I. of the “ People’s Edition,’ very 
clearly and neatly printed, annotated with explanatory 


| and published at a shilling, of the Speeches of Lord Macaulay, corrected 


the Church of the People, and the Colonial Church Chronicle, Mis- | 


stonary Journal, and Foreiyn Ecclesiastical Reporter. 





Cieenaen 





SHORT NOTICES. 





Common Words with Curious Derivations. By Archdeacon Smith 
M.A., Vicar of Erith. (Bell & Daldy.)—It might be worth some trouble 
to discover, if possible, what is the reason of that tendency which 
Church dignitaries evince to write books on words and literary style. 
We have already heard a good deal from the present Archbishop of | 
Dublin and from Dean Alford as to how we ought to express our- 
selves ; and now here is Archdeacon Smith, the vicar of Erith, 
helping in the same good work. In default, however, of being able | 
to define the law in obedience to which this phenomenon occurs, we _ 
must simply content ourselves with recording it, 


and making th 
most of the result. “Trench on Words” has certainly done einen 


by himself (Longmans) ;—A Sermon on the Death of the Right Hon. 
Viscount Palmerston, preached at Maidstone, by tne Rev. Robert H. 
Baynes, M.A., Perpetual Curate (Houlston & Wright) ;—Part VII. of 
Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art (Longmans) ;— 
and Part XXXII. of Mr. Henry Watts’s new edition of Dr. Ure’s 
Dictionary of Chemistry (Longmans). 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


_ A work of great originality, apparently of Professor Rénan’s school, 
is announced under the title of “Apollonius of Tyana, the Pagan 
Christ of the Third Century: an Essay, by Albert Réville, Doctor in 
Theology, and Pastor of the Walloon Church in Rotterdam.’ An 
authorized translation will shortly be published in this . The 
biography of Apollonius of Tyana, written by Philostratus of Lemnos, 
18 & most curious result of the attempt to revive Paganism. A 

was born at Tyana, a Greek city of Cappadocia, almost same 
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year as that in which Christ was born. It is said by some ancient 
writers that his mother, during the period which preceded the birth of 
Apollonius, was “ favoured with a kind of annunciation, sent by the 
god of divination and penetrative science.” Proteus appeared to her, 
and informed her that the child would prove an incarnation of himself. 
“When the child was born, a chorus of swans, the messenger- birds 
of Apollo, celebrated his birth, and a thunderbolt, after falling from 
heaven was seen to re-ascend : this was understood to mean a saluta- 
tion offered by the gods to the newly-born infant.” 

The establishment of a new college—the “London Civil and 
Military Service College,” 35, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden — is 
announced. Its object is stated to be the preparing of candidates for 
the Indian and Home Civil Services, and for Military, University, and 
Professional Examinations, at moderate terms. The professors of the 
college are graduates of British or foreign universities, who have had 
experience and success in preparing pupils for competitive and other 
examinations. The number of students in the different classes is 
limited; not more than eight being admitted to each class, in order to 
insure the advantage of private tuition and individual attention. The 
classes meet daily from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

The most popular new book at the present moment’ in Paris and 
Brussels is Victor Hugo’s “‘Chansons des Rues et des Bois.” In 
many parts of London, large placards of the work may be seen. It 
has already been calculated that, at the price paid by M. Lacroix to 
Victor Hugo, each line of the work brings in to its author exactly 
74 francs. 

Bayard Taylor, the author of “‘ Views on Foot, or Europe Seen with 
Knapsack and Staff’’--a journey which he performed in something 
like six months, at an expense of not more than £30—is said to be 
engaged upon anew novel. The Oriental Literary Record says:—‘*That 
modern Phoenix, Mr. P. T. Barnum, in a recent letter to the Nation, 
states that he has tried to hire Bayard Taylor to scour Europe with 
him to make purchases and obtain contributions of duplicates from 
institutions abroad for his twin paying ard free museums. Bayard 
Taylor, he says, will go next sammer, but in the meantime he adver- 
tises for an educated, intelligent gentleman to start at once. Barnum 
has set going an idea which we trust will be taken up in a proper 
spirit, and dissevered from the puffing and vulgarity which unfortu- 
nately hangs to everything P. T. B. takes in hand. He suggests a 
* Free National Museum,’ which shall be for America what our British 
Museum is for the British empire.” 

From the same source we learn that it is proposed to issue a volame 
of poems by George Horton, “the negro bard of North Carolina.” 
George Horton was a slave too fond of tippling for his own welfare, 
but a great favourite with both male and female members of the com- 
munity. It is said that many a fair beauty has now in her possession 
loving rhymes which George has written at the instigation of sighing 
lovers. The students were pleased with and encouraged his mavi- 
festations of poetical genius; but his dissipated habits caused him now 
and then to be very summarily ejected from society. 

Mr. Planché has edited a new edition of Clarke’s “ Introduction to 
Heraldry,” adding many extra notes. Messrs. Bert & Datpy will 
publish the work in “ Bohn’s Library.” 

“ Cryptography ; or, a New and Easy Method for Inventing an 
Uncipherable Secret Cipher: Letters, Telegrams, or Despatches, 
although written in the ordinary way, are rendered Illegible without 
the Key. By Professor B. M. Siegrist.’”’ This is the title of a curious 
quarto pamphlet recently published by Mr. B. M. Pickering, of Picca- 
dilly. At the end, the author says—* To show the faith I have in the 
infallibility of my method, I offer £5 reward to any one able to decipher 
the last page.” The passage given for trial is “from a well known 
English author;’ but an industrious student, who avers that he 
deciphered the same after an evening’s consideration, informs us that 
his application for the £5 has not, as yet, been attended with any 
satisfactory results. 

A son of the late Mr. John Leech has been nominated by Earl 
Russell to the foundation of the Charter-house, and the youth, it is 
said, willenter as ‘‘a new boy,” in the course of the present month. 

The new periodical, the Argosy, has been projected, it is said, 
“in the belief that it is now possible to publish a monthly 
Magazine of the highest class at a lower price than has ever yet 
been attempted.” Iseued at the price of sixpence monthly, the new 
miscellany will contain contributions by the chief writers of fiction and 
Magazine contributors of the day, and each number will extend to 
about 100 pages, and will contain two full-page illustrations by 
eminent artists. Such a publication can, of course, only become 
remunerative by securing a very large circulation. 

The death of Mr. James Lowe, for many years editor of the Critic, 
literary journal, is announced. Mr. Lowe was originally, we believe, 
the editor of a newspaper at Preston, but established himself in London 
about twenty years since. He was the original editor of the Critic, 
and he conducted that journal till it ceased, about three years since. 
He was also an active contributor to the Field, the Queen, and other 
journals, and was well known in connection with the Acclimatisation 
Society, in the objects of which he took a warm interest. Mr. Lowe’s 
death was occasioned by an attack of erysipelas. 

Among the articles which will be admitted in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1867, to open on the ist of April, and close on the 
3lst of October, will be the following :—Class 5. Engravings and 
lithographs, black engravings, and polychromatic engravings. Black, 
crayon, or pencil lithographs, and chromo-lithographs. Specimens of 
typography; autographic proofs; lithographic proofs, black and 
coloured; proofs of engravings. New works and new editions of 
works already known ; collections of works formivg especial libraries ; 
periodical publications. Drawings, atlases, and albums for school or 
technical purposes. Stationery; binding; and the utensils of art, 
painting, and drawing. Photographic apparatus of all kinds, with 
photographs on paper, glass, wood, cloth, and enamel. Maps and 
apparatus of geography and cosmography. Apparatus and methods 
for teaching children ; school-books, school-atlases, maps, and tables ; 
periodicals and educational journals. Works suitable for the library 
of parents, foremen, farmers, common school-teachers, sailors, tra- } 





Mie. naturalists, &c.; almanacks, and other useful publications for 
awkers. 

It is said that Professor Nohl, of Munich, has recently discovered a 
hitherto-unknown pianoforte composition by Beethoven. It is a piece 
in A minor, written in the composer’s own hand, and is inscribed, 
* Pour Elise, April 27.” 

Mr, Samuel Lucas will edit a selection of Tom Hood’s poems for 
the series of Miniature Poets now publishing by Messrs. Moxon. 

From a report of the imports of paper which has recently been 
made, we learn that of all kinds, exclusive of paper-hangings, there 
has been received into the United Kingdom for the nine months end- 
ing 30th September—for 1863, 130,577 owt. ; for 1864, 166,409 owt. ; 
and for 1865, 165,576 cwt. The importations from France have been 
respectively, for the nine months, 21,384 cwt., 22,577 owt., and 
17,200 cwt. Of paper for printing or writing, the importations from 
France have fallen from 15,786 in the nine months of 1863, and 
16,213 owts. in 1864, to 3,703 cwts. in 1865. The imports from 
Belgium, however, show a considerable increase. Of esparto and 
other vegetable fibre used in making paper, the importation has 
increased from 5,607 tons in the nine months of 1863, to 35,568 tons 
for the last nine. 

Messrs. Lonomans & Co.’s list of new works in preparation just 
issued includes ‘The Diary of the Right Honourable William Wind- 
ham, M.P., from 1783 to 1809;” “The Life of Man Symbolized by 
the Months of the Year in their Seasons, with Passages selected from 
Aucient and Modern Authors,” by Richard Pigot, accompanied by a 
series of twenty-five full-page illustrations, and many hundred marginal 
devices, decorative initial letters, and tail-pieces, engraved on wood 
from original designs by John Leighton; a fourth volume of the 
** History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin,” by J. H. 
Merle D’Aubigné ; * Mozart’s Letters,” edited by Dr. Nohl, translated 
by Lady Wallace, two vols., post 8vo., with portrait and fac-simile ; 
** Transylvania, its Products and its People,” by Charles Boner, author 
of “Forest Creatures,” &c., with five maps and forty-three illustra. 
tions on wood and in chromo-lithography ; ‘‘ A History of the City of 
Rome, from its Foundation to the Sixteenth Century of the Christian 
Era,” by Thomas H. Dyer, author of the article on Rome in Dr, 
William Smith’s “Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geograpby ;” 
** Legends of Iceland,” second series, by George E. J. Powell and 
E. Magniisson; “Free Thoughts on Many Subjects,” being a selec. 
tion from articles contributed to Fraser's Magazine by a Man- 
chester Man; “ Occasional Essays,” by Chandos Wren Hoskyns, 
author of “*Talpa, or the Chronicles of a Clay Farm;” “ The Re. 
creations of a Country Parson,” first series, by A. K. H. B., new 
edition, with 41 illustrations engraved on wood by Joseph Swain, 
from original designs by R. T. Pritchett; “An Analysis of 
German History, with a Brief Notice of the Principal Historical 
Events, an Appendix, and a Chronological Table,” by Dawson 
W. Turner; “Drawing from Nature,’ by George Barnard, with 
coloured illustrations, drawings on stone, and numerous wood 
engravings; an “ Encyclopedia of Architecture,” illustrated with 
more than 1,000 engravings on wood, by Joseph Gwilt, a new edition, 
with corrections and additions, by W. Papworth, and above 120 new 
engravings by O. Jewitt, 1 vol.; “ The Engineer’s Memorandum. 
Book,” by John Bourne, C.E.; “A Handbook for Readers at the 
British Museum,” by Thomas Nichols; “ The Treasury of Bible 
Knowledge,” by John Ayre, with maps, plates, and woodcuts (uniform 
with Maunder’s Treasuries); a new edition of “ Sharp’s British 
Gazetteer,” condensed into 1 volame; “ The Elements of Prognosis 
in Consumption,” by J. E. Pollock ; ** A Sanskrit-English Dictionary,” 
by Professor Benfey, 1 vol.; ‘‘ A Junior Latin-English Dictionary,” 
abridged from the larger works of White and Riddle,” by John T. 
White; “ Lithology, or Classification of Rocks,” by P. H. Lawrence, 
according to the system of B. von Cotta; “ Progressive Exercises in 
Greek Iambic Verse,” by Edward Walford; “ The Practical German 
Dictionary,” by the Rev. W. L. Blackley and Dr. Carl Martin Fried- 
lander (uniform with Contanseau’s “ Practical French Dictionary”) ; 
and numerous other works. 

Mr. John Harland is engaged in compiling and editing a volume of 
‘Modern Songs and Ballads of Lancashire,” which will be ready’ 
early this month. 

Mr. A. W. Bennett is about to add to his series of Photographic 
Gift-Books, an edition of Scott’s “ Marmion,” and a work by Mr. 
F. G. Stephens, entitled “ Flemish Relics—Architectural, Legendary, 
and Pictorial ;’ also two smaller works on the “ Ruined Abbeys and 
Castles of Yorkshire, and the Border.” 

Messrs. Nisset & Co. are preparing for publication “ Sermons by 
the Lord Bishop of Ripon ;” “ Eclectic Notes, or Notes of Discussions 
on Religious Topics at the Meetings of the Eclectic Society, London, 
during the years 1789-1814,” edited by John H. Pratt, Archdeacon of 
Calcutta ; ‘Sketches of General History,” by the late James Douglas, 
of Cavers; “The Shepherd and his Flock, or the Keeper of Israel, 
and the Sheep of His Pasture,” by J. R. Madeuff, D.D. ; * The Light- 
house, or the Story of a Great Fight between Man and the Sea,” by 
R. M. Ballantyne; “ Behold the Bridegroom Cometh;” “The Last 
Warning Cry,” by the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. ; “ John Hatherton,” 
by the author of “ Effie’s Friends;” “ Faith and Victory, a Story of 
the Progress of Christianity in Bengal,” by the late Mrs. Mullins, of 
the London Mission in Calcutta; “The Word,” “ Walks from Eden,” 
“The Bible Story, from the Creation to the Death of Abraham,” 
familiarly explained and illustrated, by the author of “ The Wide Wide 
World ; ” “ Lyra Consolationis ;” “ Days and Nights in the East,” by 
Horatius Bonar, D.D.;” ‘The Sepulchre in the Garden, or the Buried 
and Risen Saviour,” by the Rev. W. Landels; “Jesus Tempted in the 
Wilderness,” “ The Combat, the Weapons, the Victory,” by the late 
Adolphe Monod ; “The Praise Book, being Hymns. and Appropriate 
Harmonies,” edited by the Rev. W. Reid; “ St. Paul, his Life and 
Ministry, to the Close of his Missionary Journals,” by the Rev. J. 
Binney; “ Recollections of My Visit to Spain and its Prisons, in the 
year 1863,” by Dr. A. Capadose of the Hague ; “ Concise Observations 
on the Principal Fathers of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries, by George 
Finch; “Family Prayers for a Month, chiefly in the language of 
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i ” by a Layman of the Church of England ; “‘ Bush Flowers 
font huserate* by a Deughter of the Soil, author of “ Woman's Work ;” 
« Aids to Bible Reflection for the Daughters of Great Britain ;” “ Them 
Also, the Story of the Dablin Mission,” by the author of “ Holy Joy ;’ 
“ Bible Hours, being Leaves from the Note-book of the late Mary 
B. M. Duncan ;” “ The Golden Diary of Heart Converse with Jesus 
in the Book of Psalms,” by the Rev. Dr. Edersheim; “On the 
Membership of the Christian Church, and the Purity of her Com- 
munion,” by the Rev. Dr. Cairns; ‘ Home in the Holy Land,” by 
Mrs. Finn; &c. 

Messrs. Jackson, Watrorp, & Hopper have in preparation a new 
two-volume story entitled “ Doctor Kemp, the Story of a Life with a 
Blemish ;” M. de Pressensé’s “Jesus Christ, His Times, His Life, 
His Work,” 1 vol.; “The Sixth Work, or the Prisoners Visited,” by 
Mrs. Meredith, author of “‘The Lacemakers;” a new volume of 
‘Sermons, by the Rev. R. W. Dale, being Discourses on Special 
Occasions;” “ Daily Readings for Family Worship, with Remarks 
explanatory and practical,” by the Rev. W. F. Hurndall ; “ Old Merry’s 
Annual,” being the first volame of Merry and Wise, edited by Old 
Merry; nud “ St. Bethas, or the Heiress of Arne,” by Emma Jane 
Worboise. 

Messrs. Groomsripce & Sons will publish, early in November, a 
new Christmas Book, by the authors of “‘ A Bunch of Keys,” entitled 
‘*Rates and Taxes, and How they were Collected,” to be edited by 
Thomas Hood. 

Messrs. SaunpErs, Ortry, & Co. announce the following new pub- 
lications for the ensuing season :—‘ The Private History of a Polish 
Insurrection,” by H. Sutherland Edwards, late Special Correspondent 
of the Times in Poland ; “ The Soldier of Three Queens,” a narrative 
of personal adventure, by Captain Henderson ; a third edition of the 
well-known translation of ‘The Greek Pastoral Poets,” by Dr. M. J. 
Chapman; ‘“ Hebrew Idylls and Dramas,” also by Dr. M. J. Chapman, 
originally published in Fraser's Magazine ; ‘‘ Snooded Jessaline, or the 
Honour of a House,” by Mrs. T. K. Hervey; “A History of the 
Georgian Church,” from the Russian of P. Joselain, by the Rev. 
S. C. Malan, M.A.; “The Kennel Stud Book,” edited by “ Cecil,” 
author of “ Hunting Tours,” &c.; “The Quadrilateral,” Poems, by 
four authors ; “ From Christmas to Christmas,” Poems, by Mrs. T. K. | 
Hervey, with illustrations by Mr. Marcus Stone; “The Last | 
Crusader,” a poem in four cantos; “The Maiden of the Iceberg,” 
a poem, with six page-illustrations; ‘‘ The Little Kingdom,” by Jean 
Macé, author of “A Bit of Bread,” translated by Miss Dixon; also 
new novels by Cecil Griffith, the author of “ The Uttermost Farthing,” 
and others. 

“Le Désert et le Monde Sauvage,” is the title of a new illustrated 
work by the author of the “ Mystéres de l’Océan” and “ L’ Air et le 
Monde Aérien,” published by ALFRED MAME er Fits. 

The “ Lettre de !Empereur au Maréchal MacMahon, Duc de 
Magenta, sur la Politique de la France en Algérie,” will appear to-day 
(November 4th), at the house of Henri Pion. 

Hacuetre & Co. announce a new romance entitled “‘ L’Enfant des 








Bois,” by M. Elie Berthet. 

“Les Petites Canses de nos Maladies” is the title of a new hygienic 
work, by Dr. E. Feraud, which has just appeared at the Librairie 
Centrale. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Beeton’s Book of Jokes and Jests. 8vo., 1s. 

a a Poets. Cheap edit. Chaucer. Vols. III, and IV. Feap., 1s, 
each. 

Binns (R. W.), A Century of Potting in Worcester. 8vo., 16s. 

Biblio Hebraica, Van der Hooght, recensuit a Hahn. 8vo., 6s. 

Blaine’s Veterinary Art. 7th edit. Edited by C, Steel. 8vo., 18s. 

Booth (Rev. J.), Epigrams, Ancient and Modern. New edit. Feap., 7s. 6d. 

British Workwoman (I'he). Vol. If. Royal 8vo., ls. 6d. 

Cuneo Classical Texts—Cicero’s Orations, edited by G. Long. Vol. I. 18mo., 
33. 6d. 

Carpenter (J. E.), Penny Readings. Vol. III. Feap., 1s. 

Cypresses (The) : a Romance, by EB. Jolly. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s, 

De Clifford; or, the Constant Man. Feap., 2s. 

Be ame (J.), Six Montbs amung the Charities of Europe. 2 vols, Cr. 8yo. 


8. . 
Fletcher (Col.), History of the American War. Vol. II. 8vo., 18s, 
Fruits of the Valley. Feap.. 3s. 6d. 

Glenny's Garden Almanac, 1866. Feap., 1s. 

Grimaldi (J.), Memoirs of, edited by “‘ Boz.” New edit. Fceap., 2s, 

Guardian Angel's Whisper (The), Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Homer's Iliad, translated by P. 8S. Worsley. Vol, I. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Illustrated Scripture Readings. 2nd edit. I8mo., 2s. 

Juan de Valdes, Life and Writings of, by B. Wiffen. 8vo., 14s. 

Lady Cumberford’s Protégé. Cr, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

ot ~ (@)), The Twenty-four Books of the Holy Scriptures translated. 18mo., 


s. 6d. 

Leighton (5.2, The Life of Man Symbolised by the Months of the Year. 4to., | 
. Lis. 6d. . | 

Lowell (J. R.), Biglow Papers, 2nd Series. Feap., 1s. 
Maxwell Drewitt, by F. G. Trafford. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Milton (Visct.) and Cheadle (W. B.), The North-West Passage. 3rd edit, 8vo,, 21s, 
Munby (A.), Verses, New and Old. Feap, 5s, 
New Charades for the Drawing Room. Fceap., 1s. 
Old Merry’s Annual, 1866. 16mo., 5s. 
Osborne (Capt. 8.), Quedah. New edit. 
Park (Rev. J.), Lectures and Sermons. 
Peter Parley’s Annual, 1866, 
Phenixiana. Feap , 1s. 
Pipon (J. K.) and Collier (J. F.), Manual of Military Law. 3rd edit. 
Railway Library.— Black aud Gold, by W. H. P. Saunders, Feap., 2s. 
Recollections of an Actor, by W. Donaldson. Feap., 2s. ; 
Recreations of a Country Parson, Illustrated edit. Cr. 8vo., 12s, 6d. 
Roberts (W.), Treatise on Urinary and Renal Diseases. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 6d, 
oepe (S.), The Hebrew Scriptures Translated. 3 vols, Feap.,7s. 6d, 
Smith (Rev. Sy¢ney), Wit and Wisdom of. New edit. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
Solla (J. M.), Vocabulary of the Pentateueh. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. ¢ 
Sophocles’ Tragedies, translated by E. H. Plumptre. 2 vols. Cr. Syo., 12s. 


Cr. 8vo., 78. 6d. 
Cr. 8ro., 9s, 
Imp. 16mo., 5s, 
18mo., 5s. 


| 
| 





Stone (S.), Justice’s Manual. lithedit. 12mo, 18s. 
Tales from “ Bentley.” Re-issue. Vol. IV. Feap., 1s. 
— “Blackwoo?.” Re-issue. Vol. VIL. Feap., 1s. 
Taylor (Rev. R.), The Twofvld Purpose of Creation. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Vanghan (R.), Revolutions in English History. Vol. I. New edit. 8vo., 15s 
Verses and Translations, by C 8 C. New eiit. Feap., 5s, ' : 
Watchwords for the Christian Year, Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. : 
voor (A. 8.), German Grammar. 12mo., 4s, 
Webb (Mrs.), Benaiah: # Tale of the Captivity. Imp. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 


Year (The), its Leaves and Blossoms, Llust. by H. Stilke. Royal 4to., £2, 2s, 





THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, & SCIENCE, 
Published every Saturday. 32 pages. Price Fourpence, 





Contznts or No. 278, OcrosEr 28, 1865:— 
Review oF Po.itics. Fring Arts :— 


Lord Palmerston’s Successor. Music. 
Church and State in Irish Education. 

Greece. Sorence. 
Public Obsequies, 


Monry anp CoMMERCE :— 


The Committee of the Sigek Ex- 
change. 


Church v, Vice. 

Idle Industry. 

The Workmen’s Home at Guise, 
Our Modern Book Llustrators. 
Kneller Hall and our Military Music. 
Our University Letter. 


Taz “‘Lowpon Rkrvisw” 
CoMMISSION :— 


No. XXX.—The Diocese of Chester. 
—No, 2.—St. Aidan’s College. 


The Open Church Movement, 


Rzgvizws or Booxs :— 


Our Mutual Friend, 
On Radiation, 
The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
The Rational Treatment of Horses. 
Short Notices. 
Literary Gossip. 
List of New Publications for the Week. 


CHURCH 








Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William-street, Charin 
MONDAY, Nov. 6. LAST NIGHT of Mr. and Mrs. GOURLAY’S 
Entertainment, ‘‘ Mrs. M’Gregor’s Levee.” Under the Immediate P: 
of LORD and LADY ELCHO, and the Officers and Members of the London 
Scottish Volunteers. Extra Attraction! Highland Dancers and Pipers. 
Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Commence at Eight precisely. Carriages 
may be ordered at Ten. 


INTER EXHIBITION, under the superintendence of 

Mr. WALLIS, removed from the French Gallery to the Society of British 

Artists’ Gallery, Suffolk-street, Pall-Mall, is now open from 9 until 5 o’clock daily. 
Admission One Shilling. 


INTER EXHIBITION.—The Thirteenth Annual Winter 

Exhibition of Pictures, the contributions of British Artists, is now open 

at the French Gallery, 120, Pall-Mall, opposite the Opera Colonnade, Admission 
One Shilling. Catalogue Sixpence, BON Leraves, Secretary. 


IVIL SERVICE OF INDIA.—A Competitive Examination 

of Candidates will be held by the Civil Service Commissioners on March 19th 

next, and following days. The Competition will be open to all natural-born subjects 

of her Majesty who, on the Ist of March next, shall be over 17 and under 21 years 

of age, and of good health and character. Copies of the Regulations may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, 8.W. 


EOLOGY.— ELEMENTARY COLLECTIONS, to illustrate 
the new edition of “ Lyell’s Elements of Geology,” and facilitate the study 
of Mineralogy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 500 guineas; also 
single specimens of Minerals, Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, Geological — 
Hammers, all the Recent Publications, &c., of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London. 
rivate Instruction is given in Mincralogy and Geology by Mr. TENNANT, 
F.@.8., 149, Strand, W.C. 


HE MONTHLY REVIEW OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN 

STOCKS, Shares, Eastern Indian and Mining Securities, contaivs alist. of 

the safest and most desirable Investments of the day, paying 5 to 12 per cent, 

pmecrng va Boe CO., Stock, Share, and Finance Brokers, 9, Spring-gardens, Charing- 
cross, London. 


TLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEBENTURE. 

The Coupons from the above Certificates of Debenture, due 15th November, 
will be paid at the Consolidated Bank (Limited), and must be left two clear du 
at the Offices of the Company for examination, If sent by post, a cheque for 
amouat will be remitted in course. 

5, Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster ; 

or 26, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 

October, 1865. 
































1865.—BONUS YEAR. 
CLOSING SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. Established 1825. 

The Seventh Division of the Company’s Profits is appointed to be made at 16th 
November, 1865. 

The Fund to be divided will be the Profits which have arisen since 15th No- 
vember, 1860. 

A Policy effected before 15th November, 1965, will not only participate in the 
Division then to be made, but will secure one year’s additional Bonus at all 
future Divisions over Policies of a later date, 

The Assurances eff-cted with the Company since the last Division of Profits im 


1860, exceed Two Millions and a balf Sterliog. 
Income upwards of Half a Million Sterling. Accumulated and Invested Funds 
A STANDARD POLICY. 


upwards of Three Millions, 

The Poxicres of the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY are free 
from all unnecessary conditions. 

Policies can be obtained without restriction as to residence abroad, the person 
assured being above 25 years of age, not engaged in military or naval servies, and 
not liable to foreign residence from the nature of his business or position. 

Extended facilities are given for payment of premiams; and should a premium 
fall into arrear, it may be paid at any time within thirteen months, subject to 


d r after they have as 
aym remiums and extra premiums, i 

igation on the Company to pay the sum a 
privileges were introduced into the practice of Life Assurance by 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Kesident Secretary. 


| certain conditions. 


All policies are unchallengeable on any ground whatever, 
Five Years; and, subject to payment of 
the Policy becomes a simple ob 

These valuable 


_ the STANDARD. 


London és wae ee — 82, King William-street, E.C. 
Edinburgh ... ia 3, George-street (Head Office). 
Dublin 66, Upper Sackville. street, 
Glasgow _... eee oes +» 106, St, Vinesnt-street, 

















